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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Striving for high quality is not a new strategy for higher 
education institutions, which have always held academic 
excellence and high quality as the highest goals. Achieving 
these goals was easier, however, in a time of abundant re- 
sources and favorable demographics. But the environment 
has changed. Institutions face decreasing enrollments and 
revenues at the same time costs and competition for stu- 
dents are increasing. 

Many institutions have attempted to become more com- 
petitive by improving the quality or distinctiveness of their 
academic and administrative areas. In this search for excel- 
lence. many new techniques, such as management or teach- 
ing by objectives, strategic planning, assessment, value- 
added measurement, and reengineering have been tried 
with only limited success. Many higher education institutions 
have now begun to realize that these methods achieved only 
partial success because they were only part of a larger set of 
quality principles. Individually, these principles are not new 
or unique, but implemented as a total system, they are a 
new philosophical way of thinking about how institutions 
operate. When they are implemented as a system, the qual- 
ity principles create a culture for academic excellence. 

What Is Meant by “Quality Principles”? 

The quality principles are a management approach for mak- 
ing higher education institutions more effective and for cre- 
ating an improved place to obtain a degree and a more en- 
joyable workplace. The principles were conceptualized and 
documented by such authorities as W. Edwards Deming. 
Joseph M. jurun. and Philip B. Crosby, and they have been 
widely implemented in corporate America under the name 
of total quality management. The literature contains abun- 
dant articles indicating that the quality principles are proven 
ways of improving organizations' effectiveness and effi- 
ciency, and numerous companies across a variety of indus- 
tries — among them Motorola, Ford. Xerox, and FedEx — have 
benefited from implementing the quality principles. And 
now. as evidenced by the American Association for Higher 
Education s Continuous Quality Improvement Project, many 
higher education institutions are demonstrating the Ixmefits 
of the quality principles for higher education (American 
Association 199 * 0 . 
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What Are the Quality Principles? 

Taken together, the quality principles are a personal philoso- 
phy and an organizational cu [litre that uses scientific mea- 
surement of outcomes, systematic management techniques, 
and collaboration to achieve an institution s mission. 
Kssentially, the quality principles change the culture of 
higher education institutions. 

A review of the literature on quality improvement reveals 
eight quality principles. One of the principles, leadership, is 
needed early in the quality journey to create a quality cul- 
ture and is vital later in the journey to support quality im- 
provement. The quality principles: 

• Are vision . mission, and outcomes driven. The more 
clearly defined an institution's sense of purpose and de- 
sired results, the more impact it has on all its stakeholders. 

• Are systems dependent. Almost all action in an organiza- 
tion affects some other part of the organization. I'ndcr- 
standing the relationships and dependencies of the parts 
or systems greatly improves decision making. 

• Require leadership that creates a quality culture. II the 
quality principles are to become an integral part of an 
organization’s way of doing business, leadership through- 
out the organization must believe these principle are fun- 
damental to the organizations basic values and success. 

• Display systematic individual development. Because the 
requirements and skills needed to do every job in an 
institution change continuously, efforts are necessary to 
ensure that everyone has a specific plan for continuously 
developing his or her interpersonal and career skills to fit 
the institution’s changing needs. 

• Hmplov decisions based on fact. Most problems recur 
because no one look the time to define the problem 
clearly, collect data to identify the ultimate cause of the 
problem, and then gradually implement solutions until 
the most effective one is found. 'Hie more problem solv- 
ing is based on in-depth fact-finding, the greater the like- 
lihood of long-term, effective decision making. 

• Delegate decision making. Although an organization's 
overall direction or vision is most effectively set at the 
lop. the people who have the most knowledge about the 
day-to-day implementation of this vision are those doing 
the work. When they continuously update their skills and 
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receive appropriate data, the people on the front line are 
the ones best equipped to make day-to-day decisions. 

• Ensure collaboration. It' people are to work together ef- 
fectively, information, ideas, and a sense of a common 
purpose must be shared. The greater the collaboration 
and teamwork among individuals and interdependent 
units, the more effective the institution. 

• Plan for change. The physical, technological, demo- 
graphic. and intellectual environment of higher education 
is increasingly c hanging. The more an institution develops 
a culture that encourages and anticipates change, the 
more likely it will be capable of meeting the demands of 
change. 

• Require supportin' leaders. If the quality principles are to 
successfully become part of an organization's culture, 
leaders must understand the interdependency of the prin- 
ciples and constantly work to see that adequate resources 
and systems are available to implement them effectively. 

What Makes the Quality Principles Different? 

The quality principles are interrelated and interdependent, 
and they need to he implemented as a system, driven by the 
institution's vision and mission. That vision and mission are 
defined by the needs and expectations of those the institu- 
tion was created to benefit — its stakeholders. For higher 
education institutions, stakeholders include faculty, students, 
administrators, parents, employers, the research community, 
alumni, the local community, and society in general. As 
stakeholders' expectations change, so does the institution's 
vision and mission. The power of the principles comes Tom 
the synergy of the whole system, fundamentally linking the 
mission to measurable outcomes. 

How Can the Quality Principles Work 
In Higher Education Institutions? 

The quality principles essentially are compatible with the 
values of higher education, but often parts of an individual 
institution's culture must change to support the principles. 
Most institutions have missions, but most are not accus- 
tomed to measuring the outcomes of their processes. Tra- 
ditionally, constituencies in higher education institutions act 
independently rather than inlcrdcpcndcntly. headers are 
usually not trained in the tools and techniques used to ini- 
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prove systems unci processes. Developing management skills 
and knowledge is not the norm in higher education. Pro- 
fessional development is more often discipline- and person- 
specific rather than oriented toward developing members 
who can collectively improve institutional processes. Al- 
though data are collected for a variety of purposes in direct- 
ing higher education institutions, the quality principles em- 
phasize the systematic collection of data to be used in 
making academic and administrative decisions. Committees 
in academe are common, but collaborating and working as 
reams for common purposes are not. 

If the culture is to change, members must shift their 
thinking about how work is done. When an institution s 
traditional way of doing something changes — moving from 
passive to active learning or from autocratic to collaborative 
leadership, for example — the paradigm shifts, because mem- 
bers begin to ask different questions in search of new an- 
swers to the same old problems. They embrace change as a 
positive value in the culture because continuous improve- 
ment is based on continuous change. People are trained to 
feel comfortable with change and not fear becoming 
involved in efforts to improve the institution. Planning for 
change is an attitude to be cultivated by the leaders of an 
institution. Leaders are essential in creating a quality culture, 
and they play a significant role in ensuring that the neces- 
sary resources are available to support quality initiatives. 

The holistic implementation of the quality principles creates 
a culture for academic excellence. 
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FOREWORD 



Years ago, as a newly minted marketing professor, l read W. 
Edwards Deming's Out of the Crisis. My knowledge of "qual- 
ity” at the time extended not much farther than Ford’s mak- 
ing air bags standard on its new models. Understandably. 1 
was intrigued by the richness of Deming's ideas. His pre- 
scriptions struck a responsive chord in me. and I began to 
explore and read more broadly. Before long, 1 started weav- 
ing quality principles into lectures and began focusing proj- 
ects for my students on how customers’ requirements could 
drive the redesign of processes. 

My career path took a sidestep when l accepted an ad- 
ministrative position at my university; my understanding of 
quality principles and practices took an upswing when 1 
quietly began applying my newfound knowledge to some 
lingering administrative problems. .Still, years later, after 
studying, teaching, and "doing” quality, I often felt uneasy 
with hiy own knowledge. The feeling was akin to leaving 
for a long trip and thinking I forgot something. Something 
was missing. But what? 

One day I found my answer. 1 had bought a pair of ex- 
pensive glasses. After several months of looking appropri- 
ately designer-esq tie. 1 went to punctuate a critical point in a 
lecture and. wiping off my glasses, left a nosepiece stead- 
fastly perched on my face. I went hack to the store — a na- 
tional chain — and explained my problem. The store dis- 
played a large sign proclaiming its single-minded devotion 
to its customers, and so I was not surprised to find a young 
clerk eager to help. She set off to fix the problem. In a Hash, 
she was hack, having inserted a larger screw into the stray- 
ing nosepiece and frame. 

Unfortunately, within a few weeks the scenario repeated 
itself; another dramatic point, the failure of another nose- 
piece. I returned to tiie store. This time was different, how- 
ever. As the clerk turned away in search of anorher screw, 
these words escaped my mouth; "Are you recording this 
anywhere?" I was unconscious of having formed the thought 
before 1 spoke. It was a mental reflex. Nonetheless, the ef- 
fect was similar to the one that occurs when the seal of a 
vacuum is broken. All my readings and experiences, all my 
feelings of apprehension and angst, came rushing together. 
For my inquiry — unstudied and unsolicited — meant only one 
thing; I finally got it. Things suddenly made sense to me. not 
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just intellectually, but also personally. 1 understood — in 
my gut. 

The explanation is really quite simple. ' Are you recording 
this anywhere?" was a manifestation of my unconscious 
struggle with several other questions: “Do you have a quality 
system in place?" and “Are you measuring the right things?" 

As it was, "quality'’ to this company was having a nice sign, 
showing concern and heartfelt remorse when a problem 
presented itself, finding and fixing the problem, and sending 
the customer off with a cheery “thank you." But the chain 
and the manufacturer did not work together to prevent prob- 
lems from happening. If they had. a system would have been 
in place to gather data, analyze it. and provide feedback to 
the manufacturer in an effort to continuously improve the 
product. To do that, the company needed to measure the 
right things — and it obviously was not. 

What I realize now is that my level of discomfort rose in 
direct proportion to my knowledge. I had competence but 
little understanding: I had know-how' but little know-why. 
Like an extended family scattered across the country, my 
knowledge had been extended but lacked wholeness. My 
epiphany was the family reunion. It was a gathering of iso- 
lated ideas and fragmented experiences: it was a comforting 
and spiritual feeling; it was an antidote to my personal 
Diaspora. 

The strength of A Culture for Academic Excellence: 
Iniplenieutin g the Quality t’riuciptes in Higher education is 
its feeling of a family reunion. Jann freed. Marie Kingman, 
and Jonathan Life pull together a broad array of ideas and 
answer a slew of nagging questions. Their distress at seeing 
so much of what quality principles and practices have to 
offer being squandered is evident throughout the manu- 
script. It covers the mimicked calehphrases ("wlial gels mea- 
sured gets done"), wrong-headed beliefs (“it’s fine for the 
administrators and stall Inn not for the faculty"), draining 
debates (“students are not customers"), and galls in imple- 
mentation. such as an early locus on extensive training in the 
tools of quality improvement. It also covers the seemingly 
endless squabbles over the commercialization of higher edu- 
cation that goes round and round as if the combatants were 
running with one shoe nailed to the lloor. 

The authors manage to blend such disharmonies with 
hard-edged research and a splendid mix of cross-disciplinary 
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concepts. They strike a harmonizing chord that leads the 
reader in an important direction: from pieces toward a 
whole, from fragmentation toward integration. They provide 
the conceptual and organizational glue to move from chaos 
toward order, from knowledge toward one’s own personal 
nosepiece-like epiphany. 

A Culture for Academic excellence is indeed a direction 
well worth taking. 

Daniel T. Seymour 

The Claremont Colleges. California 

l)r. Seymour is author of On Q: Causing Quality in Higher 
education ( IW2) and Higher Her foruun icing Colleges; i he 
Malcolm Haldrigc Salknud Quality A i cards us a I'mnieirorh 
for Imfiroriug Higher education ( 
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INTRODUCTION 



Within ottr colleges and our faculties of arts and sci- 
ences . n e need to persuade the public — but most of alt 
at use l res — that we do make the quality of education a 
prto rit ) ' second to no ue ( Bo k i 992 , p . 19). 

Quality is not a new concept in higher education, institu- 
tions have always striven for academic excellence and high 
quality. What is new is the rapidly changing environment in 
which institutions operate and the changing public and pro- 
fessional perception of what defines a quality institution. 

Even though articles about the improvement of quality 
are becoming increasingly abundant in the literature, the 
principles used to define a quality organization and how 
those principles support the historic values of higher educa- 
tion must be better understood. Observers must also realize 
that the current culture of higher education is often at odds 
with these historic values and therefore must be changed. 
The purpose of this monograph is to review comprehen- 
sively the quality principles in higher education and to ex- 
plain that when used holistically and systematically, the 
quality principles create a culture for academic excellence. 

The Context for Quality Principles in Higher Education 

The history of American higher education since 19-40 delin- 
eates a trend of responding to serious challenges in demo- 
graphics. econonrcs. and changing social values, for at least 
two decades after World War II. enrollments increased, rev- 
enues rose, and new programs were created. Competition 
was limited as few corporations offered degree programs 
and accreditation was restricted to colleges and universities, 
and the availability of federal dollars offset college costs 
(Whctten and Cameron 19SS). At the same lime, quality was 
based on institutional reputation, which was often a reflec- 
tion of admission lest scores, size of endowment, and per- 
centage of Ph.O.s on the faculty. 

The situation changed in the bPOs and I980s: federal 
funds wore reduced, the value of a college degree was 
questioned, corporations began offering courses and de- 
grees. and shifting demographies led to declining enroll- 
ments of traditional students. Accompanying these changes 
were rising tuition and the public s demand for more ac- 
countability and increased productivity (Fincher 1991). 
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A disturbing and dangerous mismatch exists between 
what American society needs of higher education and 
what it is receiving. Nowhere is the mismatch more 
dangerous than in the quality of undergraduate prepa- 
ration provided on many campuses. The A men can 
imperative for the 21st century is that society must bold 
higher education to much higher expectations or risk 
national decline ( Wingspread 1993, p. 1). 

Concurrently, college enrollments have become increas- 
ingly competitive, to the point where an understanding of 
how to market the institution is of the highest priority. Par- 
ents and students “shop" for the institution that will best 
meet their needs, often based on their perceptions of the 
quality of the institution and the associated costs of attend- 
ing. They search for the best value for the dollars they spend, 
and the value is often situational, higher education is accus- 
tomed to thinking of value in terms of low cost or exclusivity 
— thinking that is not appropriate for the existing external 
environment (Dehne 1995). The concept of value changes, 
depending on the "shopping** and the goals. Therefore, insti- 
tutions need to understand better how students select institu- 
tions. They need to offer “programs, opportunities, and a 
‘product* students value" (p. 13). 

With the public's concern about the value of higher edu- 
cation and educational outcomes, the definition of quality is 
changing. The traditional concept of quality in higher educa- 
tion had an internal focus emphasizing product and service. 
Technical experts defined the criteria and assessed the prod- 
uct. The current shift is toward an external focus emphasiz- 
ing stakeholders'* expectations. Stakeholders define quality 
and evaluate the outcomes (Ruben 1995a). 

Higher education traditionally has evaluated itself in terms 
of inputs and resources rather than outcomes and amount of 
value added. Measurements of resources (admission test 
scores, size of endowment, library collections, Ph.D.s on the 
faculty, for example) determined quality, but the public is 



’“Stakeholder" is used throughout llii> report to refer to ail those an institu- 
tion was created to iK'iiefit. It includes facults. students. administrators, 
parents, employers, (lie research community, alumni, the local coinnuiniK . 
and society in general. 
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increasingly concerned about institutional performance and 
stakeholders’ satisfaction (Balderston 1995. pp. 279-301; 
Seymour 1993b). 

Public opinion, as reflected in newspapers and maga- 
zines, indicates the loss of public trust largely because of a 
lack of evidence of the impact of higher education institu- 
tions. The Task Force on College Quality of the National 
Governors Association has noted the publics increasing 
skepticism about the value of higher education to society 
and questions the role most institutions play; 

7 he public has the right to know what it is getting Jbr its 
expenditure of tax resources; the public has a right to 
know and understand the quality of undergraduate 
education that young people receive J'rotn publicly 
funded colleges and universities. They hare a right / o 
know that their resources are being wisely inreslecl and 
committed . . . . Public policy makers, taxpayers, stu- 
dents. and parents should expect colleges and nuirersi- 
ties to fulfill their promises. To assure accountability . 
post secondary institutions must assess (students J learn- 
ing and ability, (programs '/ effect ireuess. and (institu- 
tions} accomplishment of [their! mission (May hew. Ford, 
and Hubbard 1990, p. 11). 

“There is a major erosion ol confidence in the leadership 
and the quality of higher education in the country. Respect 
for colleges and universities is gravely in danger" (Cornesky. 
McCool. Byrnes, and Weber 1991. p. I). Moreover, ‘there 
seems to be a widespread public questioning of the value of 
our educational institutions, particularly whether they are 
worth all we are paying for them and skepticism that they 
are administered wisely and prudently" (Chaffee and Sey- 
mour 1991. p. 14). Critics of higher education charge that 
the decline of higher education institutions has had a nega- 
tive impact on numerous stakeholders; on students, by offer- 
ing diluted courses taught by mediocre teachers; on parents, 
who are often paying for higher college costs; on American 
businesses, which arc hiring unprepared graduates; on 
American society, which indirectly is funding research ami 
supporting people employed in nonprofit organizations 
(Anderson 1992; McPherson. Schapiro. and Winston 1995: 
Smith 1990; Sykes 1 988; Weinstein 1995: Wilshire 1990). 
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One indication of how the public feels is the national 
index of public support, an index of the revenue raised for 
the education of students relative to the income of taxpay- 
ers. adjusted for the number of students and the number of 
people in the population. The index was 21.8 in 1992, the 
lowest level since 1930 (U.S. Dept, of Education 1995). In 
1990, the rate of increase in state support for higher educa- 
tion dropped to a 30-year low, while real federal funding for 
university research decreased 18 percent from 1967 to 1990. 
As these numbers indicate, it will be difficult for public insti- 
tutions to compete with other public priorities because of 
declining public support. 

Moreover, most independent colleges and universities will 
find their survival threatened by rising costs in all facets of 
the institution as they struggle to recruit students (Bonser 
1992). liven as public support declines, college costs con- 
tinue to rise for all types of institutions. Between 1980 and 
1993, college costs rose rapidly in both public and private 
institutions. Tuition public and private institutions contin- 
ues to rise faster than the rate of inflation, although more 
slowly than in the 1980s. Between 1980 and 1993, tuition, 
room, and board at public institutions increased from 10 
percent to 14 percent of median family income. At private 
institutions, that percent rose every year between 1979 and 
1993. from 23 percent to 41 percent of median family in- 
come. From 1993 through 1996. tuition costs at public and 
private universities rose 6 percent each year, while inflation 
was below 3 percent (Kelly 1996). As costs continue to rise, 
prospective students and their parents question the value of 
a college education relative to costs. According to a 1993 
study on issues related to college funding, 45 percent of 
parents and 36 percent of students believe a college educa- 
tion costs more than il is worth (Define 1995). 

To make the situation even worse, the average ORE 
(.Graduate Record Examination) verbal score has not recov- 
ered from the decline of the 1960s. 1970s, and early 19N()s; 
in 1993. the score was u9 points below the average score in 
1965 <l\S. Dept, of Education 1995). The increasing costs of 
attending an institution, combined with the poorer perfor- 
mance of graduates on standardized tests, has led to a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with higher education in America. 

Based on these statistics, there is room for improvement in 
higher education. College officials echo their counterparts in 
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business unci industry. Conversations on campus are not 
about new courses or interdisciplinary majors, but about pro- 
gram cutbacks and operating efficiency. Because institutions 
are no longer operating in a period of growth, "higher educa- 
tion will have to live with relatively less" (Levine 1990. p. 4). 

All indicators point to a need for a major change in 
higher education, making quality based on amount of value 
added and educational outcomes a priority. Given the tradi- 
tions of the past, it is easy to think of higher education insti- 
tutions as indispensable and lasting forever. But the chal- 
lenge's currently faced demand that institutions respond, 
adapt, and he proactive. When institutions fail to meet the 
needs and expectations of society, a period of extreme tur- 
moil occurs first, after which society begins to hack away 
and search for alternative ways of accomplishing the goals, 
followed by indifference and funding cuts as new organiza- 
tions begin to satisfy existing needs (Marchcse I99i). 

Many argue that higher education has become less rele- 
vant to society ( ’Transatlantic Dialogue" 1993). Bill Massy, 
director of the Stanford Institute for Higher Education Re- 
search, says that "many people continue to doubt that higher 
education has generated as much value for the money as 
possible" ( Cbm nick * 199 -t. p. I). According to its president. 
Motorola is not spending money on education and training 
because ii wants to. hut because the higher education system 
is not working for it. The company is not satisfied with the 
outcomes of the educational system (Marchcse 199-t). Higher 
education institutions are being challenged from all direc- 
tions: students, stale legislatures, parents, employers, and 
alumni (Boyer 199-t: Kerr 1990: "To Dance” 199-t). 

"Quality improvement" is one way that some institutions 
are using to address these challenges, The purpose of this 
monograph is to review the quality principles in higher edu- 
cation and explain how they create a culture that supports 
the improvement of quality. Individually, the principles are 
familiar, hut this report explains how the principles must he 
used together, systematically and holistically, for continuous 
improvement of the institutional culture. 

Historical Practices as Obstacles 
To Continuous Improvement 

Historically, institutions are based on long-standing traditions 
and practices, with the traditions based on an accumulation 
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of consistently acted-out values. For example, such traditions 
include the 15-week semester system, the t hree-credit -per- 
se m ester course, the assessment of students’ learning 
through final exams, and faculty development based on 
sabbaticals every seven years. The norm in higher education 
is to measure success by inputs rather than overall outcomes 
and by processes that tend to remain constant over time. 

But these traditional practices and processes are obstacles 
to continuous improvement. These traditions have remained 
fairly consistent at a time when the external environment is 
inconsistent and changing. Institutions have not responded 
to these demands in a way that would position them posi- 
tively for the changes taking place. Rather than anticipating 
the changes and adapting to them, institutions have looked 
for a new approach and made changes in a piecemeal fash- 
ion without considering the impact on the whole system. 

The traditions are so strong that what has been most desir- 
able is any action that would make the pressure for change 
disappear yet keep the status quo intact. 

The issues that now face higher education, however, are 
no longer solved by small, disconnected bandages applied 
in the hope of making it through the next year. These chal- 
lenges have forced institutions to examine their inherent 
quality and to consider the publics they serve. “I know of no 
industry that has experienced this juxtaposition of financial 
pressures and technological progress that has not gone 
through fundamental change,” says Massy ( Chronicle 1994. 
p. 2). The wake-up call has sounded for many institutions. 

In business and industry, the driving forces of the move- 
ment toward continuous quality improvement include in- 
creasing competition, both domestic and international, 
changing demands from customers, advances in technology, 
and a realization that the quality principles are simply “good 
business." Likewise, higher education institutions are experi- 
encing pressure from state agencies and requirements from 
accreditation bodies and government units to operate more 
efficiently and effectively — in the face of shrinking resources 
and a smaller pool of students. 

Although strong external reasons exist for institutions to 
improve quality, academe has been slow to adopt the quality 
principles. Academicians tend to resist quality initiatives, be- 
cause they perceive the effort as coming from the business 
sector and because they are unaware of how the quality 
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principles can support academic values. This situation is a 
consequence of academic values and program improvement 
not being a regular part of faculty training or departmental 
conversation and business — which in turn is a consequence 
of the topics not being part of a department chair’s agenda. 

The need for greater preparation and training of chairs is 
a strong theme in the literature concerning the roles and 
responsibilities of department chairs in various types of insti- 
tutions (Seagren. Creswell, and Wheeler 1993). When faculty 
are not trained, they do not have the opportunity to discuss 
the principles as they relate to higher education. When aca- 
demic leaders, such as department chairs, are not educated 
in the quality principles, faculty are not encouraged to im- 
plement the principles and practices. For these reasons, 
most efforts to implement the quality principles have been 
focused on improving administrative operations and units 
like the physical plant, the registrar’s office, admissions, and 
students affairs — areas w here the quality movement can be 
easily legislated (Chaffee and Sherr 1992; Hansen 1993; 
Seymour and Collett 1991). 

A concern for quality is not new in higher education: Col- 
leges and universities have always been engaged in the pur- 
suit of excellence. What is new is the changing definition of 
quality — a change from focusing on quality teaching to qual- 
ity learning. Institutions are focusing on effectiveness and 
efficiency by improving processes to decrease costs while 
maintaining and improving quality. Out of the public and 
professional dialogue on higher education arc emerging 
fundamental questions about the purpose, value, competi- 
tiveness, effectiveness, efficiency, and confidence in the 
future of higher education (Ruben 1993a). 

Some stales have instituted quality awards for which 
profit and not-for-profit organizations compete. Receiving 
such an award can influence state funding and have a posi- 
tive impact on the public's perception of the organization. 
The Malcolm Balddge National Quality Award program, for 
example, has developed criteria for higher education institu- 
tions to encourage them to instigate quality initiatives. These 
criteria focus on how well institutions, by using the quality 
principles, are meeting the expectations of their stakehold- 
ers. Based on the Baldrige award criteria, the driving forces 
in the external environment are redefining quality in higher 
education (Seymour 1996). 
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The current environment challenging business and indus- 
tiy is the same environment challenging higher education 
institutions. Colleges and universities, like other organiza- 
tions. produce goods or services to satisfy a particular set of 
needs. When organizations achieve success and stability, the 
structures, systems, policies, practices, and leadership styles 
associated w ith those accomplishments are accepted and 
institutionalized. It is also true of the culture that supports 
and reinforces these patterns. In the short term, these rela- 
tionships may lead to success (Ruben 1995a). In the long 
term, these “patterns that lead to success can lead to rigidity, 
insulation, lack of innovation, and gradual distancing f rom 
the needs of the marketplace and expectations of consum- 
ers” (p. 3). Competition, economies, technology, demo- 
graphics. and the political and legal environment are chang- 
ing at an ever-increasing rate, and organizations need to he 
able to adapt to these ehange.s while meeting the expect a - 
tioi of consumers. *Tniess new ways of thinking and work- 
ing and new cultures to support these changes are devel- 
oped. the prognosis for vitality is poor" (p. 3). 

Althongh new cultures are needed to support these 
changes, the changes should he gradual and compatible 
with the current culture. The current institutional vision, mis- 
sion, and outcomes should he respected at the same lime a 
culture is created that supports new thoughts, new behav - 
iors. and new actions. When current stakeholders are in- 
volved in developing the vision, mission, and outcomes, the 
culture is able to gradually change at the same time it re- 
spects the culture of the past. 

Organizations are moving from “hierarchical, function- 
based structures to horizontal, integrated workplaces orga- 
nized around empowered individuals and self-directed work 
teams as the means to achieve sustainable process changes'* 
(Graham and heHaron 199». p. xv). Instead of managing by 
controlling information, leaders manage by exchanging in- 
formation. So that people can collaborate, people who are 
involved in a process are brought together to improve the 
process. With collaboration, the thinking shifts from “It s not 
my job" to “How are we going to do this?" 

Simftlcr, flatter, better-intef* rated organizations fthntl 

facilitate cross-functional and cross-dii'isi(tnal collabo- 
ration, coordination . and teamwork arc seen as means 
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for addressing . . . (consumers ! expectations, aligning 
individuals atid functional units iritb the organiza- 
tion's mission, (and! improving organizational quality 
overall ( Ruben 1995a. p. 18). 

Members are rewarded for developing multiple skills and 
working together effectively rather than for specialization 
and individualism. In the traditional hierarchy where politics, 
status, and egos dominated, the culture that supports the 
improvement of quality is based on trustworthiness, equal- 
ity. and creativity (Byrne 1993; Kilmann, Covin, and Asso- 
ciates 1988). 

Another characteristic of the changes taking place is the 
integration of stakeholders' expectations. The primary moti- 
vation for implementing the quality principles is to have 
greater assurance that the organization will achieve its vision 
and mission. I'ndcr the quality principles, an organization's 
vision and mission are defined by stakeholders' expecta- 
tions. which translates into stakeholders' greater involvement 
in the long-range planning of the organization. Stakeholders 
should be included as team members when their perspec- 
tives are relevant to the decisions being made so that their 
needs are recognized and understood. These changes in- 
volve developing new’ skills for building trust, providing 
flexibility and adaptability, and working in teams. Including 
stakeholders' expectations in the planning process also 
means the sharing of power, information, and rewards. And 
it means a greater sharing of responsibility for the success of 
the organization. Therefore, continuous education and train- 
ing are also necessary if employees arc to acquire the neces- 
sary skills. 

Creating a culture for academic excellence by implement- 
ing the quality principles will not be easy for higher educa- 
tion institutions, as the strong historical traditions in higher 
education make any kind of change extremely difficult. 

When demographic trends pointed to an increasing pool of 
students, many colleges and universities creaied infrastruc- 
tures. including buildings and facilities, on the assumption 
that the student population would increase and financial and 
human resources would grow. They constructed buildings, 
hired people, and granted tenure in a lime of rapid growth. 
But such decisions and academic practices lend to inhibit 
change, because buildings and tenured positions are fairly 
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permanent and do not allow for flexibility. And because 
higher education historically has evaluated itself on inputs 
rather than outcomes, academic quality and reputation have 
often been based on level of resources (for example, en- 
dowments. size of the library, number of faculty with doc- 
torates) — a radically different approach from the organiza- 
tions driven by quality principles that measure quality 
according to an institution's performance (Dehne 1993; 
Seymour 1993b). 

The Need for Change 

The evidence that business as usual is no longer acceptable 
can be seen in a number of books severely critical of the 
education process (Anderson 1992: Smith 1990: Sykes 1988; 
Weinstein 1993: Wilshire 1990) and of cost issues ( Levine 
1990). “We might be ybr quality. but in many eyes we dipnoi 
r/o quality" (Chaffee and Sherr 1992, p. 1). / 

Academic life in America today exists in a tcorld with 
too many schools and too far students, ton many fixed 
costs and too fete discretionary dollars, too many com- 
petitors and too fete suj)f)urters. In such a world, sttr- 
rtral docs belong to the fittest, which ii'ill he those insti- 
tutions imbued with a ftassiou for quality that extends 
to every member of the community, faculty included 
(Hull 1992, p. 22~). 

Institutions are operating in a time when the public de- 
mands a clear purpose for existence. Institutions must 
demonstrate their value to individuals and society as a 
whole, collecting evidence to support their value. People 
within the institution must understand their connection to 
the accomplishment of the institution’s mission and goals. 
Most institutions are achieving their overall vision and mis- 
sion. but how well they weather the challenges for greater 
accountability will he based on their clarifying their purpose 
and on people working together to clearly demonstrate that 
the programs being provided bring value to the people they 
serve < llok 1992). 

The Quality Principles 

A basic premise of the quality principles is that they are a 
fundamental and philosophical culture value. Institutions that 
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treat the quality principles as an incremental management 
technique that can he called on from time to time rather than 
an immutable organizational culture value arc less able to 
make them work and therefore are not able to incorporate 
them into the fabric of the institution. It is not enough to 
implement a few of the principles, because each principle 
draws its strength from and is interdependent with the other 
principles. A thorough knowledge of how each principle 
functions and of the relationships among the principles is 
necessary before institutions can make the quality principles 
part of their culture. By viewing the quality principles holisti- 
cally, this report analyzes continuous improvement in higher 
education from a different perspective than the past. 

This report defines eight quality principles, one of which, 
: eadership. has two parts. These quality principles: 

• Are vision. mission, and outcomes driven: that is, the or- 
ganization has a clear sense of direction and focus de- 
fined by its stakeholders. 

• Are systems dependent: that is. all actions are pan of inter- 
active and interdependent processes or systems, and a 
change in one pan of the institution has an impact on the 
other parts. 

• Create a leadership that understands that the quality prin- 
ciples are an integral part of the organization s culture 
and a fundamental philosophy of doing business. 

• Display systematic individual development . that is. knowl- 
edge and skills of all members are continuously updated 
through education, training, and career planning. 

• hmploy decisions based on fact: that is. the long-range suc- 
cess of a decision depends on the degree to which appro- 
priate information has been gathered and considered. 

• Delegate decision making: that is. people who a r c in- 
volved in the day-to-day performance of an operation 
have the best knowledge of that operation and therefore 
should Ik* involved in making decisions affecting that 
operation. 

• Knsure collaboration: that is. people who have a stake in 
an organization's outcomes should work together to de- 
fine the processes that creates the outcomes. 

• Man for change (\hc foundation for continuous quality 
improvement, reengineering, and reassessment of assump- 
tions): that is. because change is inevitable, it should be 
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embraced and planning for change should lx a daily pri- 
ority. 

• Require support ire let idol's: that is. having accepted the 
quality principles as an integral part of institutional cul- 
ture, leaders must support this culture by designing sys- 
tems and making the necessary resources available to 
implement the quality principles. 

This definition of the quality principles includes two as- 
pects of leadership: ( 1 ) leaders who create the quality cul- 
ture and (2) leaders who support the quality culture. It is the 
principle of leadership that perpetuates the quality improve- 
ment system and enables the other principles to come full 
circle, reinforcing the underlying premise that the principles 
need to lx* implemented as a system if they are to become 
operationalized within an institution. These eight principles 
are guidelines for human behavior. Organizations change 
when individuals change, so individuals must change. The 
quality principles* facilitate change. 

The Quality Principles and a Change in Culture- 

Implementing the quality principles may be a significant 
change in culture for higher education. For example, institu- 
tional missions are often vague, and it is often difficult to 
distinguish one institution's mission statement from another's. 
Institutions are not accustomed to measuring the outcomes of 
their processes; they typically do not systematically measure 
w hether students leave with higher-level skills than when 
they entered the institution. The assumption is that value has 
been added, but this assumption traditionally has not been 
validated. Assessing their practices and measuring the 
amount of value added are only recent priorities for many 
higher education institutions. Institutions historically have 
operated as separate entities, with faculty, administrators, and 
staff acting as independent contractors working in isolation 
instead of working together Viewing institutions as systems 

Wl (hi** point, it i* impori.ml to distinguish between a practice and a princi- 
ple. A pr.u tke work* in one Munition ;iml not net e**.iril\ in another. while 
print iplcs are luntlanu ni.il truth* that lu\c universal application. When 
truth* .tie inlet nali/et! into pct*onal halm*, people are empowered (o ovate 
a variety of prat lice* in .ultlie** tlillcteni situation*. Therefore, principle* 
are guideline* lor human bchauoi because they have enduring, pcmuneni 
value ((. ncy PW) i, liigctUci. these eight principle* shape P c institution In 
updating a* a continuous system. 
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of interdependent pans, each contributing to achievement of 
the mission, is not the norm in higher education. 

.Moreover, institutions have traditionally ojx'ratcd without a 
focus on stakeholders' expectations. Faculty decided what 
was considered appropriate for the curriculum and how it 
was to he taught. Although establishment of the land-grant 
colleges and creation c >f comprehensive community colleges 
are examples of the public’s dissatisfaction with the lack of 
faculty responsiveness to stakeholders’ needs, faculty continue 
to have total say over content of the curriculum. And because 
of this inward locus on the curriculum, institutions have ex- 
isted without a strong sense of the need to consider the ex- 
pectations of those served and therefore made little effort to 
collect data about stakeholders' expectations. On the whole, 
the culture of higher education has had leaders making deci- 
sions based on intuition and personal or "professional" expe- 
rience instead of data. Traditionally, “strong, charismatic" lead- 
ers have been rewarded for making decisions independently, 
often based on little data (Fisher 19^ 0. Without measurement 
of institutional pocesses and outcomes, often no short-term 
way exists of knowing the effectiv eness of these decisions 
and this form of leadership thus often continues until it be- 
comes evident that it is time for new leadership. 

In a culture that supports quality improvement, vision and 
mission statements are revisited regularly to continually an- 
chor institutional outcomes. Involving current stakeholders in 
developing these statements ensures that their input is in- 
cluded in defining and redefining the institution. The quality 
principles are not a top-down approach, hut an inclusive ap- 
proach in which every voice has an opportunity to he heard. 

Leaders empower individuals and teams by sharing infor- 
mation and involving them in making decisions. This in- 
volvement makes the mission come alive, helps to align 
members to a shared vision, and creates ownership for the 
process and outcomes. Decisions are based on the input of 
the people mosl affected by the decisions, but leaders must 
also ensure that everyone has the appropriate skills and 
knowledge to be successful in his or her job. Thus, people 
must he continuously trained and educated. Traditionally, 
professional development has been related to a specific 
discipline and has occurred independently or sporadically. A 
quality culture emphasizes that learning is a continuous 
process, and to continuously educate members on a variety 
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of topics, systematic individual development becomes a part 
of the overall system. 

The quality principles are fundamentally comparable to 
the basic values of higher education but require a gradual 
culture change to ensure that the values are part of an insti- 
tution's daily existence. 

Higher Education Institutions’ Adoption 
Of the Quality Principles 

Several higher education authors support the concept of an 
educational system based on the quality principles (see. e.g.. 
Chaffee and Sberr 1992; Marchese 1993: Ruben 1995a. 

1995b; Seymour 1992. 1993a. 1996; Seymour and Collett 
1991). advocating institutions' adoption of the philosophy 
and tools of quality as a better way to operate higher educa- 
tion institutions. The quality movement cannot be dismissed 
as another management fad (Pfeffcr 1995; Seymour 1992), It 
is too well grounded in a scientific approach to problem 
solving, and it has been tested in numerous organizations in 
a v ariety of industries over a period of more than three 
decades. 

A number of higher education institutions have begun to 
adopt the quality principles and to define quality according 
to stakeholders' expectations and educational outcomes 
(Miller 1991; Seymour 1992; Sherr and Teeter 1991: Span- 
bauer 1992). Table 1 lists institutions that were among the 
first to consciously implement the quality principles. 

Research indicates organizations that use quality practices 
are more successful than those that follow traditional mod- 
els. Greater revenues, stakeholders increased satisfaction, 
lower costs, higher productivity, and superior services are 
often outcomes of institutions using quality principles 
(Melissaratos and Arendt 1992).* Moreover, certain high- 
perldrming colleges have used the Malcolm Baldrige 

Timber .support tnr the <mu*s.s of the <|ii;ihl\ approach comes from a study 
of Haldrigc winners’ common stock. l : or two consecutive years < 1SJ0S and 
IWi), the National Institute of Standards and Technology’s study of stuck 
investments found that quality management resulted in impressive returns, 
When NIST "invested” a hypothetical sum of money in the Standard X 
Poor’s SOU and in each of the publicly traded companies (hie whole compa- 
nies and nine parent companies of subsidiaries) who have won the Malcolm 
Maldrige National Quality Award since lU-SK. the It public ly traded compa- 
nies dearly outperformed ihe SXP S<x> companies hv greater than four to 
one The five whole companies ]x*rformed even better, outperforming Ihe 
NK-P S00 by more than five lo one (National Institute of Standards 
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National Quality Award as a framework for improving higher 
education (Seymour 1996), and implementing the quality 
principles has made a significant and positive difference for 
these institutions. 



TABLE 1 

Higher Education Institutions among the 
First to Adopt the Quality Principles 



Alabama State University 


Marietta College 


Arkansas State Univorsity 


Northwest Missouri State University 


Arkansas Tech Unrvaruty 


Oregon State University 


Babson Collage 


The Pennsylvania Slate University 


Balmont University 


St. John Fisher College 


Brozosport College 


Samford University 


Central Connecticut State University 


Southern College ol Technology 


demson University 


United Stales Air Force Academy 


Colorado State University 


University erf Chicago 


Comet University 


University ol Illinois-Chicago 


DaKas County Community College District 


University erf Maryland 


Delaware County Community College 


University ol Michigan 


Duke University 


University o 1 MinnesoU-Duluth 


El Camino Community College 


University ol Minnesota-Twin Cities 


Fordham University 


University ol Montevalo 


Fox Valley Technical College 


University ol Pennsylvania 


George Mason University 


University ol Tampa 


Georgia Institute erf Technology 


University ol Wwcooa<n-Madison 


Grand Rapids Junior College 


University ol Wyoming 


Lamar Community Colege 


Winona Slate University 


Maricopa County Community College District 





Organization of This Report 

The quality movement has been given a variety of labels, 
among them “total quality management" (TQM), “continuous 
quality improvement,” (CQI), and, in this monograph, "the 
quality principles." This report describes, through an exten- 
sive review of the literature and by incorporating the results 
of a national survey, how institutions can create a culture for 
academic excellence by implementing the quality principles 
in higher education. The first section, “The History of the 
Quality Movement,” explains the historical significance of 
the quality movement in relationship to business and indus- 
try. “What Is Quality?" defines quality as it relates to higher 
education institutions, and “The Evolution of Quality in 
Higher Education" describes how the quality movement has 
evolved among postsecondary institutions. “Creating a 
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Quality Culture" identifies the components of an institutional 
culture, describes how to build a culture that supports the 
quality principles, and briefly explains each principle. "The 
Shifting Paradigm" discusses the change in thinking that is a 
prerequisite to initiating the quality approach on campus. 
The following eight sections explain each of the eight qual- 
ity principles in the context of higher education. The under- 
lying premise is that the principles, used as a total system, 
form the foundation of quality improvement. The final sec- 
tion. “Implications of Implementing the Quality Principles," 
integrates the lessons learned from practitioners committed 
to the quality principles, enabling readers to benefit from the 
practical experiences of administrators and faculty engaged 
in and dedicated to implementing the quality principles in 
higher education. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE QUALITY MOVEMENT 

Quality is not just an output, but a mindset and work 
process that Leisures the speed and jlexibility consumers 
now expect. Organizations must run faster to deliver 
ivhat the customer wants, but must also run longer, 
because the competition keeps moving the "finish line" 
farther away — "a race without a finish line ! ' (Schmidt 
and Finnigan 1992, pp. xii-xiii). 

The quality principles individually are not new, hut in combi- 
nation they are a new philosophical way of thinking about 
how organizations operate — an example of a whole greater 
than the sum of its parts. In business and industry, the quality 
movement is a new paradigm of management. W. Edwards 
Denting referred to it as “the third Industrial Revolution" 
(Schmidt and Finnigan 1992). Quality products have always 
been prized, but the philosophy of quality is primarily a 
posl-Workl War 11 phenomenon. 

After World War 11, American business and industry held 
a competitive advantage over other countries, the market 
seemed almost limitless, and the quality of products did not 
seem so important when customers were waiting to he able 
to buy them. It w as easy to succeed in this business environ- 
ment: in fact, it was almost impossible to fail. The United 
States had the largest market, superior technology, more 
highly skilled workers, more wealth, and the best manag- 
ers of the industrialized countries (Dertouzos, Lester, and 
Solow 1989). 

At the same time. Japan was intent on improving its econ- 
omy through manufacturing and trade; however, Japanese 
products were inferior to what w as being produced in the 
West. Through the Japanese Federation of Economic Organi- 
zations and the Union of Japanese Scientists and Engineers, 
Japanese companies acted together to send teams to visit 
foreign companies to study their approaches to managing 
for quality, translate foreign literature into Japanese, and 
invite foreign lecturers, such as VC'. Edwards Doming and 
Joseph M. Juran. to Japan to conduct training courses on 
such topics as statistics and managing for quality (Juran 
1995a). Doming and Juran influenced Japanese management 
and. in turn, were influenced by Japanese quality experts 
and by Japanese management concepts. 

The Japanese readily embraced the theories of Doming 
and Juran as well as input from their ow n experts on qual- 
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ity. The quality culture that resulted propelled Japan into a 
position of leadership in the world marketplace by the kite 
1970s. Management theories and practices that once seemed 
idealistic and academic were shown to work extremely well. 

How did Japanese companies progress so quickly? The 
Japanese adopted six strategies that led to the revolution 
(Juran 1995a): 

1. Upper managers took charge of leading the revolution. 

2. Companies trained their engineers and workers in statis- 
tical methods for quality control (Deming's 1950 lectures 
were the seed courses). 

3. Entire managerial hierarchies were trained in how to 
manage for quality (Juran's 195-i lectures were the seed 
courses). 

-i. Quality improvement was undertaken at a revolutionary 
rate, year after year. 

5. The workforce was allowed to participate in quality 
improvement through quality control circles (a contribu- 
tion of Japanese quality expert Kaoru lshikawa). 

6. Companies included quality goals in their business plans. 

Some have said that if Doming and Juran had not given 
their lectures in Japan, the Japanese quality revolution 
would not have occurred. But Juran himself disagrees: 



Had the Americans net vr gone there, the Japanese 
quality reralntion would hare taken place without 
them. Pach of the Americans did bring to Japan a 
structured training package that the Japanese had not 
yet ero/red . In that sense, each gate the Japanese a 
degree of jump-start. I Pit the same Americans also gate 
their lectures in other countries, none of which suc- 
ceeded in building such a reralntion, . . . 'the unsung 
heroes (fthejaj)anese quality reralntion are the 
fa/xtnese ntanagi i rs (Juran 1995a. p. J6). 

It was those managers who pul all the ideas together into a 
quality culture. 

In the lute H/Ts and 1 980s. many American companies 
began to understand that they could not survive unless they 
changed their ways of doing business. The principle’s of 
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quality management that were originally formulated in the 
United States were brought back to this country and applied 
in many companies. The momentum of the quality move- 
ment in the United States was fueled by the competitive and 
global marketplace in which American projects were falling 
behind higher-quality products, primarily made in Japan. 
These products were less costly to manufacture, sold at 
lower prices, and produced much faster than American 
products. People in the United States began to prefer the 
foreign products, not only because they were cheaper, but 
also because they were better. The demand for American 
products fell, and American manufacturers found themselves 
in the unfamiliar role of playing catch-up with foreign manu- 
facturers. To add to their difficulty, customers started to de- 
mand even higher levels of quality as their expectations 
continued to rise (Schmidt and Finnigan 1992). 

American businesses turned to quality consultants — the 
three best known of which were Dealing, Juran, and Philip 
Crosby — to help them save their companies. Each consultant 
contributed to the overall development of the quality move- 
ment. Dealings philosophy is based on an all-embracing 
concept of quality and an understanding of variation, com- 
bined in an environment in which teamwork, rather than 
competition, prevails (Doming 1986; Ncave 1990: Walton 
1986). His message to management was very simple: If you 
improve the quality of your goods and services, you will 
increase voui productivity because there will be less scrap 
and less rework (see figure 1). 

Jinan's trilogy of quality planning, quality control, and 
quality improvement is the basis for bis ideas on quality 
management. His philosophy stresses that employees must 
be involved in project teams, that managers must listen to 
employees and help them rank processes and systems that 
require improvement, and that managers must provide 
recognition to the entire task force after a project is com- 
pleted (Juran 19SS. 19X9. 1992). Crosby popularized the idea 
that zero defects is the only acceptable performance stan- 
dard, arguing that companies must do the right thing the 
first time and not depend upon inspection to find problems 
so they can lx* fixed (Crosby I9“9, 1992). 

Today, some American companies are work I leaders be- 
cause they have implemented quality principles, among 
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them Federal Express. Hewlett-Packard, Intel, Millikcn, 
Motorola. Saturn, and Xerox (Schmidt and Finnigan 1992).* 
The quality principles are the integration of a number of 
management theories. Eleven management theories and prac- 
tices have been identified as contributing to quality principles: 

1. Scientific management: Finding the best way to do a 
job. 

2. Croup dynamics: Enlisting and organizing the power of 
group experience. 

3. training and development: Investing in human capital. 

4. Motivation through achievement: Knowing that people 
attain satisfaction from accomplishment. 

5. Hniphyees' involvement: Giving workers some influence 
in the organization. 

6. Sociotech nical systems: Operating organizations as open 
systems. 

7 . Organizational development: Helping organizations to 
learn and change. 

8. Corporate culture: Knowing the beliefs, myths, and val- 
ues that guide the behavior of people throughout the 
organization. 

9. The neiv leadership. theory: Inspiring and empowering 
others to act. 

10. The linking-pin concept of organization: Creating cross- 
functional teams. 

11. Strategic planning: Matching external challenges with 
internal strengths (Schmidt and Einnigan 1992). 

These management theories and practices are part of the 
culture of organizations that are committed to the quality 
movement, including those that have won the Malcolm 
Ualdrige National Quality Award (table 2). 
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FIGURE 1 

The Deming Chain Reaction 





Source: ]ln;uilm;in IWi. 
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TABLE 2 

Winners of the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award 



Year 


Category 


Winner 


1908 


Manufacturing 


Motorola. Inc. 




Manufactunng 


Weslinghouse Electric Corp 

- Commercial Nuclear Fuel Division 




Small business 


Globe Metallurgical. Inc. 


1989 


Ma .ufactunng 


Mitiken & Co. 




Manulactunng 


Xerox Corp. 

* ■ Business Products and Systems 


1990 


Manulactunng 


General Motors 






• Cadillac Division 




Manulactunng 


IBM Rochester 




Service company 


Federal Express Corp. 




Small business 


Wallace Co. 


1991 


Manulactunng 


Solectron Corp. 




Manulactunng 


Zytec Corp. 




Small business 


Marlow Industries 


1992 


Manufacturing 


AT&T Transmission Systems Business Unit 




Manulactunng 


Texas instruments' Defense Systems and 
Electronics Group 




Service company 


AT&T universal Card Services 




Service company 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 




Small business 


Granite Rock Co. 


1993 


Manufacturing 


Easlman Chemica 1 




Small business 


Ames Rubber 


1994 


Service company 


AT&T Consumer Communication Services 




Service company 


GTE Directories 




Small business 


Wainwrighl Industries 


1995 


Manufacturing 


Armstrong Wold Industries’ Building Production 
Operation 

Corning Teleeommunicalions Products Division 




Manufacturing 
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WHAT IS QUALITY? 

What is quality? People are willing to pay for it, organi- 
zations are drive}} to invest in it, work os are exborlecl 
to produce it, cmcl advertisers feel compelled to conmnt- 
nicate it. Preryone tvcniis it, but what is //''(Seymour 
1993b. p. 6). 

AH this sounds like the Golden Rule to ///e'Carothers 
and Sevigny 1993. p. 13). 

Definitions of Quality 

Definitions of quality in the literature vary. It is: 

• . . a predictable degree of uniformity and dependability 
at a low cost, suited to the market'* (Denting 1986). How 
well do graduates meet the needs of their first employers' 

• . . fitness for use, as judged by the user” (Juran 1989). 
Are the books in the bookstore before classes start? 

• \ . conformance to requirements*’ (Crosby 1979). Are all 
graduates able to pass examinations for certification into 
professic >n a 1 p r< >gra i ns? 

• . full customer satisfaction” (Feigenbaum 1936). Are 
faculty needs for support services being met by the ad- 
ministration? 

• "... continuing improvement involving everyone” (lmai 
1986). Are members working together to improve pro- 
cesses and systems? 

• \ . . a thought revolution in management" Ushikawa 
1983). Have institutions focused on value-added instead 
of input measures for success? 

Within business and industry, quality is often thought of as 
best in class, how well an organization achieves its mission, 
exceeding stakeholders’ expectations, continuous improve- 
ment. and a process, not just an outcome. Although they are 
each an important part of defining quality, these descriptions 
are insufficient in and of themselves. 

Quality is defined by stakeholders (Doming 1986). There- 
fore. in continuous improvement, quality is a moving target 
because customers’ perceptions continue to change and 
evolve. Fundamental to the quality principles is the inclusion 
of stakeholders* input “to engage in a continuous process 
that involves ( 1) determining how well needs and expecta- 
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lions arc being met and (21 identifying where improvements 
are needed" (Ruben 1995a. p. 158). 

IF members of the academy view efforts to achieve qua lity 
as a cookie-cutter approach, the efforts will likely not suc- 
ceed- The power of the quality principles is that they arc 
based on stakeholders* expectations. When it becomes part 
of an organization's culture to have its vision, mission, and 
outcomes driven by stakeholders, the changing needs and 
expectations of stakeholders are automatically taken into 
consideration and changes are made accordingly. Quality is 
then seen as conceptually and pragmatically dependent 
upon meeting and exceeding stakeholders* expectations and 
requirements rather than the more arbitrary comparison to 
the competition (Ruben 1995a). 

Quality is something people do (a verb) rather than a 
state of being (a noun) (Chaffee and Sherr 1992). 'If an or- 
ganization stops working to achieve quality, it begins to 
move away from having quality" (p. xx). Quality therefore is 
a concept of a state of being, an orientation and a philoso- 
phy focused on action. 

Quality is a nebulous word like "excellent" or "outstand- 
ing,*" all of which are difficult to define. Yet it is important to 
define quality, because if it cannot be defined, then it cannot 
be measured. If quality cannot be measured, it cannot be 
achieved. And if quality cannot be achieved, the cost of 
poor quality continues to erode future opportunities for an 
institution (Berry 1991). An organization that can define, 
measure, and achieve quality in conjunction with monitoring 
stakeholders' perceptions will earn and sustain a strong 
competitive advantage. Two kinds of quality exist — quality 
in fact and quality in perception — and it is not possible to 
have total quality unless both are present (Reynolds 1992). 

Higher education institutions use four criteria to define 
quality (Bergquist 1995). The oldest measurement concerns 
the input of resources — for example, grade point averages 
or standardized test scores of entering students, terminal de- 
grees of faculty, number of books in the library, or size of 
the institution's endowment — into an institution. ()////>/ //>* are 
the second traditional measurement of quality: they include 
such items as the overall graduation rate, the number of 
graduates going on to "the best" graduate schools, the num- 
ber of faculty publications or research grants, the number of 
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scholarly awards, or the* number of graduates leading Por- 
liuie *> 00 companies. 

More recently, institutions have begun to measure quality 
by value-added criteria defined, not by some national stan- 
dard. but through a comparison of the state of affairs before 
and after a process — for example, the intellectual develop- 
ment of a student from freshman year to graduation or an 
increased number of citizens employed as a result of the 
faculty's public service projects. Finally, some institutions arc 
beginning to base the state of their quality on improvements 
in and effectiveness of their /wwcAWsMnw living both aca- 
demic and nonacademic portions of the institution. Thus, 
the quality of leaching would be measured, not by final 
grades, but by students' involvement, or the quality of the 
student aid office would be measured, not by total awards 
handled, but by how timely each award was administered. 

Combining these four criteria results in the following 
definition of quality: 

Quality exists in a college or university to the extent 
that adequate caul appropriate resources are being 
directed successfully tou'ard the accomplishment of 
mission -related institutional outcomes and that pro- 
grams in the college or uuirersily make a significant 
and positive mission-related difference in the lives of 
jicople affiliated with the college or university and are 
created, conducted, and modified in a manner that is 
consistent with the mission (and values) of the institu- 
tion ( bergquisl 1995, p. *w). 

The value of bergquist's definition of quality is that it not 
only develops a relationship among the four criteria most 
often used to measure quality, but also sees quality as an 
ongoing process, The definition falls short, however, be- 
cause it does not define quality as an integral part of an 
organization's culture 

Summary 

The quality principles prov ide a comprchensh e way to de- 
velop an understanding of quality as both a personal philos- 
ophy and a culture change. Continuous improvement and, 
more specifically, total quality management are being used 




More re - 
cently, in- 
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quality by 
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as quick fixes instead of focusing on needed Song-term 
changes in the culture to improve quality. The focus of this 
monograph is on an examination of the quality principles as 
the underlying foundation of the quality movement. The 
principles are simple, not new. and based on common 
sense. The real challenge is to create a quality culture that 
incorporates all the principles and applies them in a disci- 
plined manner. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF QUALITY IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

The financial health of virtually evety American college 
or university depends directly on tuition-paying, 
appropriation -gene rati ng 1 1 1 ide> g null ta te sti idei i ts. 

Giving undergraduates good value for what they . their 
parents, and the public invest in higher education is the 
single most important thing the institution can do to get 
out of "the mess' i Leslie and Frctwell J 996, p. 26). 

Similar to the implementation of long-range planning in the 
late 1970s and strategic planning in the mid-1980s, higher 
education is influenced by the experiences of business and 
industry in their use of the quality principles. Stiff competi- 
tion through the introduction of better produces from foreign 
countries gave American businesses the impetus to become 
involved in quality: competition for students from other 
institutions of higher education and the desire to enhance 
the institution has given American colleges and universities 
the impetus to investigate the quality principles, Many insti- 
tutions that are in the forefront of implementing the quality 
principles were encouraged by business leaders. In some 
instances, institutions were criticized because their graduates 
were not educated in the quality principles. In other cases, 
institutions were asked to help teach the quality principles 
to employees in certain companies. In still other situations, 
businesses encouraged colleges and universities to try imple- 
menting the quality principles as a more effective way of 
operating the institution. 

At the end of the 1980s and the beginning of the 1990s, the 
quality movement in higher education existed only on the 
fringes of campus concerns. In most institutions w here an 
awareness of quality principles existed, the awareness came 
from outside sources, such as books and articles on quality. 
Few institutions were involved in practicing the principles. 

But interest in the quality movement exploded in 1991 and 
1992. as evidenced by the results of a national survey on 
TQM on campus ( Freed, Klugman. and Fife 1994). In this .sur- 
vey of over 100 institutions that were identified as having 
shown interest in the quality principles. 25 percent of the re- 
sponding institutions reported that they began implementation 
of the principles in 1990 or Ix'fore 1990. 50 percent reported 
that they began in 1991 or 1992, and 25 percent reported that 
they began in 199.5 and early 199 i. During the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, institutions questioned whether the quality movc- 
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ment was appropriate for education, just a few years later, 
administrators asked not whether the quality movement was 
appropriate, hut fyoir to make the quality principles relevant 
and worthwhile to their campuses (American Association 
1994). As the momentum continued to grow, institutions with 
individual success stories were able to stimulate interest in 
other institutions (American Association 1994). 

'file first three institutions to become thoroughly invok ed 
in the quality movement seemingly were Northwest Missouri 
State University in 1984. Fox Valley Technical College in 
1986. and Oregon Stale University in 1989. Although these 
three institutions differ in size, location, and type of degrees 
offered, they ail had presidents who developed an interest 
in the quality movement, became champions of quality 
within their own institutions, and applied the quality princi- 
ples with a long-term commitment (Hubbard 1993). 

The early followers on the quality journey were a mix of 
community colleges, (bur-year private colleges and universi- 
ties. and four-year public schools. Although distinctively dif- 
ferent. each institution found the quality principles appropri- 
ate to its situation. A number of the institutions have been 
surveyed and have provided in-depth information about why 
they became interested in the quality movement (American 
Association 1994: Seymour 1993b; Seymour and Collett 1991). 
Table I (p. 15) provides a list of institutions that participated 
in these studies. 

A wide variety of external influences led institutions to 
embrace the quality movement (Hoffman and Julius 1995). 
Criticism, encouragement, and pressure from businesses 
were often cited as reasons in institutions located in metro- 
politan areas. Public institutions cited legislative and public 
demands for accountability because of the significant state 
funds being allocated to public institutions. These same insti- 
tutions cited reduced support from slate governments as an 
additional impetus to implement the quality principles. Along 
the same lines, some sc hools faced declining enrollments 
because of increased competition and a declining population 
base*. And other schools cited ^accreditation and advice 
from college advisory boards (American Association I99 i; 
Freed, klugman. and Fife 199-1: Seymour and Collett 1991 ). 

Internal influences that led institutions to embrace the 
quality principles were also quite varied. Several institutions 
recognized the irony that they taught quality improvement 
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hut did not practice what they taught. Many realized that they 
needed to improve processes within their institutions, others 
sought to improve services tor stakeholders, and still others 
sought to achieve the institution's vision and mission. Many 
institutions wanted to eliminate the duplication of effort in 
academic and administrative areas and thereby increase the 
organization's efficiency (American Association 199-n Freed. 
Kingman, and Fife 199 +: Seymour and Collett 1991). 

interest in implementing the quality principles continues 
to evolve, as seen in the annual Quality in Fducation Survey 
by Quality Progress. Since 1991. Quality Progress has con- 
ducted a survey to determine how many community colleges 
and four-year public and private colleges and universities 
offer courses in quality improvement and whether they apply 
the quality principles in managing their institutions, l he 
number of participants has steadily increased over the five 
years: community colleges from I t to 8.5 and four-year col- 
leges and universities from 78 to 220. Highly-eighl percent of 
the four-year colleges and universities that responded in 1995 
reported using the quality principles to manage their admin- 
istrations. 55 percent offer quality-related certificates, minors, 
or degrees, and \2 percent do both. Among community col- 
leges. 91 percent of respondents use quality principles to 
manage their administrations. 60 percent offer quality- 
related certificates, minors, or degrees, and 52 percent do 
both (Otlek 1995). 

In response to this increased interest in the quality move- 
ment during 1990 to 1992. the American Association for 
I Uglier Fducation (AAHFO and the William C. Norris Institute 
collaborated to create the Academic Quality Consortium 
(AQC) in January 199.5. 'fhe purpose of AQC. is to provide 
campuses committed to implementing quality in higher edu- 
cation with the opportunity to exchange information, build 
on one another's experiences, expand on assessment prac- 
tices already used, and share the results of their work with 
the wider highc* education community. Seventeen institu- 
tions were part of AQC when it began in 199.5: in fall 1996 
there were 20 members (see table .5). These institutions have 
gained experience in pursuing quality and provide a learn- 
ing laboratory for sharing among the most advanced practi- 
tioners. Initial work focused on establishing an annual na- 
tional conference on continuous quality improvement and 
the assessment of learning each June. The 1 l ill Annual 
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AAHK Conference on Assessment and Quality was held in 
1996: it was the fourth annual conference incorporating 
quality as well as assessment. 

TABLE 3 

Current Members of the Academic Quality Consortium 



Alvemo College 


Northwesl Mtssoun Stale University 


Babson College 


Oregon Slate University 


Belmont University 


Pennsylvania State University 


Clems on University 


Rutgers University 


Dallas County Community College Distncl 


St. John Fisher College 


Delaware County Community College 


Samlord University 


Georgia Institute ot Technology 


University ot Michigan 


Mancopa County Community Colleges 


University ot Minnesota-Twin Cities 


Manetta College 


University o) Wisccnsm-Madison 


Miami University 


Winona State University 



A primary way this group shares its experiences and 
knowledge of quality practices is through the A AH H Con- 
tinuous Quality Improvement (CQl) Project. An e-mail dis- 
cussion list open to all educators interested in quality im- 
provement in higher education, CQI-L was started in Jan- 
uary 199T The group began with a membership of approx- 
imately 50 and had grown to approximately 750 members 
in fall 1996. In January 1995. the CQl Project announced 
the formation of the Campus Quality Coordinators Network 
t Coord Net). CoordNot is open to only one person per cam- 
pus: it was formed to provide campus quality coordinators 
with access to colleagues, information, new ideas, and assis- 
tance with the challenges of improving quality on their c am- 
puses. Within four weeks of its initiation. Coord Net had 55 
members; as of fall 1996, it had 111 members. A second e- 
mail discussion list. Coord-1., was started in February 1995 
for members of CoordNe;. It is apparent from the growth of 
these groups that the interest in quality improvement in 
higher education continues to expand. 

A number of community and technical colleges that were 
in the process of implementing quality improvement formed 
the Continuous Quality Improvement Network of Commu- 
nity and Technical Colleges (CQ1N) in 1990. The purposes 
of C'QIN are to assist member CKOs with active organiza- 
tional transformation through outside-the-box learning and 
the sharing of best practices, and to enhance active institu- 
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tional learning for faculty, staff, and trustees. The organiza- 
tion meets twice each year, once for a summer institute that 
discusses a learning theme and a second time (for the CEOs) 
that addresses issues of leadership and a particular subject 
related to learning organizations and continuous quality 
improvement. As of fall 1996, 26 institutions and two com- 
munity college districts were members of CQIN. 

Another organization that seeks to promote quality in 
higher education is the National Association of College and 
University Business Officers (NACUBO). Through its offer- 
ings of professional development workshops for administra- 
tors and its annual meeting. NACUBO stresses process im- 
provement and highlights innovative ideas that assist colleges 
and universities in offering new or better services to their 
students. The focus of the 1996 NACUBO annual meeting 
was on collaboration between colleges and universities and 
private industry, local businesses, government, and other 
organizations. In addition, NACUBO recognizes successful 
efforts to improve colleges and universities by each year 
awarding quality improvement of depanmental and campus 
programs; process improvement through reengineering, re- 
design, and restructuring; and cost reduction, enhanced rev- 
enue, and improved productivity initiatives. NACUBO's 
Benchmarking project provides institutions with an opportu- 
nity to compare themselves with other institutions as well as 
to measure their improvement over time. NACUBO's full 
membership is approximately 2.660 organizations, with 2,100 
of them colleges and universities. 

Closely allied with quality in higher education is assess- 
ment, and “an assessment plan is a means to the end of 
continuous improvement" (Lovett 1994, p. 6). Although the 
assessment movement in higher education took hold much 
earlier than the quality movement, its objectives are an inte- 
gral part of the quality principles. Whereas the assessment 
movement has concentrated on the academic side, focusing 
on improving teaching and learning, the quality principles 
include continuous assessment of both the academic and the 
nonacademic side of the academy. Because the quality tech- 
niques were perceived to be management tools, the quality 
principles were first applied in administration and only later 
in the academic areas (Seymour 1991; Seymour and Collett 
1991). Sixty-eight percent of responding institutions in one 
survey had used the quality principles in at least one area 
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w ithin both administrative and academic parts of the organi- 
zation. 10 percent in academic areas only, and 22 perc ent in 
administrative areas only (Freed. Kingman, and Fife 199-0. 
Furthermore, 38 percent of the institutions reported that the 
cjiiality principles had been used hy at least one faculty 
member in classroom instruction. 

The beginning of the assessment movement in higher 
education is associated with the publication of two national 
reports, Imoltvinent in Learning (National Institute of 
Education 198-0 and Integrity in the College Curriculum 
(Association of American Colleges 1985). Those reports 
called for major changes in the contents and coherence of 
curricula. They also called for a new look at the breadth of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes that all graduates should 
possess in common ( {{well 1991). 

External pressure for assessment came from business and 
industry in complaints about the decline in the quality of 
graduates. Government became involved in 1986 with the 
publication of reports by the Education Commission of the 
States and the National Governors Association promoting 
assessment as a means to make institutions accountable to 
the public. 

In response to these internal and external pressures on 
higher education, many institutions developed assessment 
programs. One consequence of the external pressure on 
institutions to create plans to assess students’ learning was 
that institutions developed negative altitudes toward assess- 
ment and adopted bureaucratic approaches to it (Lovett 
199-1 L To save time, institutions began with programs that 
used standardized tests. It was only after seeing the limita- 
tions of end-point testing that they began to try alternatives 
that included measures of input and behavior ( Ewell 1991). 

lust as the implementation ol the quality principles in 
higher education moved from the adoption of techniques 
directly from business and industry it) a systemic approach 
to quality improvement, assessment moved from entirely 
outcome-based programs to more informative process-based 
programs. A process-based assessment approac h involves 
three steps (Ewell 1991). First is the increased reliance on 
systematic process indicators to make sense of outcomes — 
which does not mean that outcomes are abandoned but that 
measurements are first taken to assess the standards at the 
beginning of a process (baseline measurements) and are 
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followed up with additional measures to monitor how well 
the process is working. Second is the increasing reliance on 
natural settings for gathering information, which includes 
using the network of existing' points of contact with students 
to gather data on students and periodically to collect exam- 
ples of students' actual work in portfolios. Third is the in- 
creased use of classroom assessment to improve teaching 
and learning through frequent checks of how well students 
are meeting the goals of instruction (Cross 1994). Individual 
instructors can periodically collect information from their 
students, using many methods of feedback (Angelo and 
Cross 1993). The strengths of classroom assessment tech- 
niques, which are fundamental to the quality principles, are 
that individual faculty members have more control over the 
results. Because faculty manage the classroom process them- 
selves, ongoing process information — the results of which 
the faculty member can quickly respond to- — is less threaten- 
ing than information about outcomes, which comes too late 
for any faculty intervention. 

Classroom and institutional assessment and the tools and 
techniques of the quality movement provide data that can 
enable an institution to improve. These two approaches 
work together within the framework of interrelated and 
continuous academic quality management (Dill 1992) (see 
figure 2). Traditional educational systems are linear. In this 
system, students are educated through a program that fea- 
tures specific educational processes. The students are then 
placed in jobs with employers, who are major customers of 
and stakeholders in the success of this educational process. 
Dndcr the traditional, linear approach, employers usually 
have little input into the content of the curriculum and 
therefore become major critics of the process. 

In an academic quality management model or system, 
employers are seen as important assessors of the results of 
the education process and therefore are included in the 
process. As a consequence, educational programs are con- 
tinuously designed and redesigned based on a combination 
of stakeholders' expectations and faculty knowledge and 
expertise. Institutional assessment produces measures of 
students' performance at various points in the educational 
program when changes can still be made that will improve 
the results for individual students. As such, assessment pro- 
vides data lor improving students' learning. The tools and 
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techniques of quality are used in the study of particular edu- 
cational processes that contribute to the overall educational 
program. The quality principles guide the management of 
the entire system, from students to stakeholders (Dill 1992). 



FIGURE 2 

Stages of Contemporary Quality Management in Higher Education 
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CREATING A QUALITY CULTURE 



Exemplary' presidents give equal attention to task and 
relationships . a ml ft hey! have a collaborative relation- 
ship with the faculty. Their continued willingness to 
listen and he influenced serves as a source of renewal 
of their moral authority and interpretive capabilities 
(Birnbaum 1992. p. 159). 



Culture is “the cumulative perception of how the organiza- 
tion treats people and how people expect to treat one an- 
other. Ir is based on consistent and persistent management 
action, as seen by employees, vendors, and customers" 
(Sashkin and Kiser 1993. p. 111). Culture is the collective 
programming of the mind (Hodgetts 1993): this collective 
programming is an inferential concept that is perceived and 
felt, often invisible but binding. ‘Culture is usually defined 
as social or normative glue that holds an organization to- 
gether" (Smircich 19<S3. p. 344). The culture is based on val- 
ues and beliefs that members share. Institutional culture is 
the set of goals and values to which, ideally, all employees 
are committed. It need not be set down as written principles 
or guidelines, but it must be anchored in the heads (cogni- 
tively) and the beans (emotionally) of all employees and 
respected by leaders and followers alike (Simon 1996). 

A lack of understanding about the role of organizational 
culture in improving management and institutional perfor- 
mance inhibits the ability to address the challenges facing 
higher education. Because an institution's culture is reflected 
in what is clone, how it is done, and who is involved in do- 
ing it. culture plays a central role in the quality improvement 
movement (Atkinson 1990: Crouch 1992. p. 29). W hen they 
understand the connection between culture and continuous 
improvement, leaders are better able to make decisions con- 
sistent with the values of the existing culture while working 
to create a new culture (Chaffee and Tierney I9SK). 

A cultural shift is taking place. Organizations are moving 
from a focus on product to a focus on market, which has 
required managers to shift from managing to leading and 
f rom directing employees to empowering them (Steeples 
1992). In higher education, culture has been referred to as 
the "invisible tapestry" that weaves together all parts and 
members of the institution (Kuh and W hitt 19, SS). More 
specifically, culture in higher education is: 
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. . . the collective, mutually shaping patterns of norms, 
rallies, practices, beliefs, and assumptions that guide 
the behavior of individuals and groups in an institute 
of higher education and provide a frame of reference 
within which to interpret the meaning of events and 
actions on and off campus {Kuh and Whin 1988, pp. 
12-13). 



Institutional culture is Hit* fabric that weaves and supports the 
quality principles into institutional practices and behaviors. 

The culture of a college or university is its chosen para- 
digm. those perspective patterns or interpretative con- 
structs Illicit J provide a matrix of meaning for shared 
activities. . . . This is why the highest task of leadership 
is to shape a robust culture congruent with the mission 
of (he institntiofiUluW 199S, p. 31- 

All the foregoing definitions of culture emphasize that 
organizations develop distinctive beliefs and patterns over 
time. Many of the patterns and assumptions act as an "un- 
conscious infrastructure** (Kuh and Whitt 1988) and are often 
taken for granted. They are reflected in myths, tales, stories, 
rituals, or ceremonies. The major components of organiza- 
tional culture emerge through the vision ami principles of 
the leaders (Argyris 1976: Bennis 1983: Davis 198-i; Schein 
1983). Leaders need to understand the significance of the 
institutional culture because it affects how members think, 
feel, and act. The culture serves as an organizing framework 
for determining rewards and punishments, what is valued 
and what is not. and moral guidelines that bond individuals 
and groups and inlluencc behaviors (Kuh and Whitt 1988). 

Because a strong culture is powerful in guiding behavior, 
it helps employees perform at a higher level in two ways. 
First, a strong culture is a system of informal rules that speci- 
fies how people are to behave most of the time. Therefore, 
employees waste little lime deciding how to act. and they 
are more productive. Second, people can feel better about 
what they do. so they are more likely to work harder. The 
strong standards and related value system provide a produc- 
tive environment in which to work (Deal and Kennedy 
1982). 
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A Culture of Shared Values 

A quality culture needs leaders who involve and empower 
employees in continually improving processes. Leaders cre- 
ate a community where members want to enroll in the 
shared institutional vision. They understand that employees' 
satisfaction is a prerequisite to customers' satisfaction (Rey- 
nolds 1992). A strong sense of disciplinary communication, 
the hallmark of academic institutions, is being replaced by a 
sense of campus community. Institutions are building this 
community through identifying common interests and shar- 
ing experiences. 

A recent study examining two types of colleges exempli- 
fies the power of creating a culture based on shared mission 
and core values. In the first type of college, faculty morale 
was low even though salaries were high, teaching loads 
were moderate, and resources were abundant; in the sec- 
ond. faculty morale was gh although salaries were low, 
teaching loads were overwhelming, and resources were 
scarce. The distinguishing factor between the two types 
of institutions was that the one with higher morale had a 
shared mission and a widely shared set of core values (Deal 
and Jenkins 1994). 

A Culture without Fear 

effective organizations require open and honest communica- 
tion (McGregor 19(v). communication that depends on "a 
climate of mutual trust and support with the group . . . 
Iwherel members can be themselves without fearing the 
consequences" (p. 192). Trust is the prime catalyst for in- 
creasing productivity and quality in any organization 
(Graham and Lo Huron 199-0. Dcming. in his I t principles, 
asserts that quality is impossible w hen people are afraid to 
tell the truth, when fear permeates the workplace, fear 
arises from a situation in which people “feel threatened by 
possible repercussions lif they speak! up about work-related 
concerns" (Ryan and Oestrcich 1991. p. 21). The quality of 
the relationship between an employee and his or her . super- 
visor is often directly related to the fear or lack of .» ir that a 
person experiences at work. 

T lie traditional hierarchical system enabled "the boss" to 
set the tone of the culture, and over time employees became 
culturally programmed not to trust their bosses. “Our national 
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culture dictates an activ e mistrust of hierarchy anti conformity 
and an appreciation of competition and rebellion" (Ryan and 
Oestreich 1991. p 35). In the relationship between boss and 
subordinate, a win-lose mentality encourages complaints and 
blame rather than cooperation and trust. A them-versus-us 
attitude does not lead to collaborative problem solving. 

Even entry-level people have a perception and concern 
about what leaders at the top of the organization are doing 
(Ryan and Oestreich 1991). Members perceive top manage- 
ment as having little effect on daily activities, but their per- 
ceptions influence how they think they will be treated daily. 
If members of the organization do not trust upper manage- 
ment. they will have an underlying fear that in turn affects 
outcomes. "If the behaviors employees sec* from managers 
are abrasive, abusive, or ambiguous, the patterns of fear 
become more entrenched" (p. 8-t). resulting in patterns that 
are difficult to break. 

A Culture of Inclusiveness 

Some organizations looking for a quick fix mistakenly focus 
on changing quality-related behaviors' — changing the report- 
ing structure or some work processes, for example — rather 
than changing underlying values, beliefs, and assumptions 
about continuous quality improvement. Changing a culture 
involves changing the patterns of norms, values, practices, 
beliefs, and assumptions that guide behaviors. 

Behavioral changes involve changing behavior without 
making the corresponding changes in the underlying 
rallies, beliefs, and assumptions that make up the cul- 
ture. While there are situations when behavioral 
change is sufficient in the short term . it is difficult and 
expensive to maintain in the long run. This is because 
the values and beliefs remain the same, and managers 
must spend significant amounts of time and energy on 
monitoring and controlling behavior (Neal and Tmm- 
ley 1995, p. -|5). 

In a culture of continuous improvement, administrators shift 
from controlling behaviors to empowering and including 
others. Members engage in self-management because they 
understand their role in the overall institutional system. 
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A five-year study of presidential leadership in 32 colleges 
and universities found that one of the chief reasons for un- 
successful leadership was incongruence between the leader 
and the institutional culture (Birnbaum 1992). While the main 
reason for the failure of presidencies was taking decisive 
action without consulting with key stakeholders, usually early 
in a presidential career before a firm foundation of trust had 
been established, it was not true of successful presidents. 

The most important characteristic of exemphuy presi- 
dents is that they are seen as continuing to respond to 
the faculty and trilling to open themselres to faculty 
influence, 'they listen to faculty . and they support exist - 
in# faculty got vrna nee tnechcw isms. \V h He modal fai •- 
eragel presidents are likely to treat communication and 
interaction as instrumental devices fthatj become less 
important once' they have learned about the campus, 
exemphny presidents are more likely to view them as 
essential and continuing components of evolving com- 
munities. 7 he model president sees communication as a 
means to an end: the exemplary president sees it as an 
end to itself (Birnbaum 1992. p, 98), 

Exemplary presidents appreciated the importance of under- 
standing the organization's culture, constantly communicat- 
ing with that culture so the president could be better under- 
stood. and working within the culture to produce a shared 
vision. 

Influencing the Culture 

Because leaders construct and reinforce the c ulture by their 
daily actions, they need to he cognizant of how culture is 
constructed. Otherwise, they may send incorrect or misun- 
derstood messages. Leaders unknowingly can create a work- 
place full of fear. Because actions often speak louder than 
words, leaders need to be aw are of their actions, and they 
need to be careful that the appropriate message is being 
perceived. Therefore, culture is created by its leadership. 
Institutions can quickly communicate priorities, values, and 
assumptions by consistently linking rewards to desired be- 
haviors (Schein 1985). People tend to demonstrate and re- 
peat behaviors that are rewarded. Specifically: 
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• What leaders consider important, measure, and control 
sends messages to employees. 

• Mow leaders react to institutional crises creates norms and 
values and reveals important underlying assumptions. 

• How leaders act demonstrates their .'assumptions and val- 
ues. Whether leaders are perceived as role models, teach- 
ers. or coaches depends on their behaviors. 

• The criteria leaders establish for allocating rewards ”.nd 
status reinforce the culture (Schein 1985). 

An institutional culture is a system based on perceived 
reality, not necessarily what is promoted, published, or 
preached. Leaders’ clarity and consistency influence the 
culture. When changing the culture by changing the values 
and assumptions learned, leaders need to live the new val- 
ues themselves. Institutions committed to the quality princi- 
ples have leaders who understand the important role of 
creating a supportive culture. When presidents are commit- 
ted to building a quality culture, their actions Facilitate and 
encourage the empowerment and involvement of others. 
They can take certain actions to empower others: 

• l/sing e-mail extensively to communicate with all con- 
stituents; 

• Consistently surveying employees, students, and staff; 

• Continually forming teams to solve issues and to make 
decisions; 

• Constantly focusing on driving fear out of the organi- 
zation; 

• Committing resources (time and money) it) systematic 
individual development so that employees will produce 
at their maximum capability (Freed, Klugman. and Fife 
1995), 

Changing an existing culture is a difficult and time- 
consuming task. “If the existing culture is incompatible with 
the intended changes, it can derail even the most well- 
planned efforts" (Neal and Tromley 1995. p. 55). To develop 
a culture that supports the quality principles, leaders must 
be perceptive and aware of the organization s dysfunctional 
elements. They must also have* the emotional strength to 
deal with the anxiety associated with change and be willing 
to take the risks connected with change. Because leaders are 
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likely targets of anger, they must stand strong and demon- 
strate their new assumptions for the institution. 

Studies of efforts to change the organizational culture 
have found that while culture is not easily changed autocrat- 
ically, culture is .continually evolving as new members enter 
the institution with new beliefs, ideas, and assumptions 
(Kuh and Whitt 1988). Resistance to change can be reduced 
if employees understand how the changes will increase the 
effectiveness of the institution and ultimately be in their best 
interests — perhaps by leading to greater resources and more 
meaningful work. Unfortunately, in a competitive environ- 
ment the focus is often on cutting costs and downsizing 
rather than on transforming the culture through developing 
employees' commitment and skills (Neal and Tromley 1995). 

Creating a Culture of Excellence 

in changing the culture of an institution, a long-term plan that 
describes behaviors in language that all participants under- 
stand is advantageous. 'Table "i is an example of one organi- 
zation's attempt to convert to a quality culture. The goal is to 
identify gaps between the current state and the future stale to 
determine wluti needs to be changed to achieve the new 
culture. A plan to close the gaps is designed, and responsibili- 
ties are assigned. This course of action is consistent with what 
Doming (1986) refers to as "constancy of purpose" — a plan 
that clearly articulates the vision and describes the behaviors 
expected of members to achieve the vision and mission. 

Recruitment anci selection is one of the most important 
systems in building or changing a culture. In a quality cul- 
ture. people are hired who are w illing to learn and able to 
work in a leant. New leaders are hired because their leader- 
ship style and philosophy fit the culture the organization is 
trying to create. Decisions about hiring are crucial for long- 
term cultural change. Selective recruitment of new faculty, 
administrators, and staff either maintains the cultural values 
or introduces different assumptions and beliefs to the institu- 
tion, shaping the future development of the culture (Kuh 
and Whitt 1988: Neal anti Tromley 1995). 

Systematic development is an important element in creat- 
ing and transforming a culture, because it prov ides members 
with knowledge, skills, and information needed it) make the 
necessary changes. One frequently made mistake is to edu- 
cate lower-level employees more than top leaders, resulting 
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TABLE 4 

Vision for a New Culture 



Category 


Current state 


Future state 


Mission 


Maximum return on investment/ 
management by objectives (ROI/MBO) 


Ethical behavior and customer satisfac- 
tion; climate for continuous improve- 
ment; ROl a performance measure 


Customer 

requirements 


Incomplete or ambiguous understanding 
of customer requirements 


Use of systematic approach to seek out. 
understand, and satisfy both internal and 
external customer requirements 


Supplier 

objectives 


Undirectional relationship 
Orientation to short-term objectives and 
actions with limited long-term 
perspective 


Partnership 

Deliberate balance of long-term goals 
with successive short-term objectives 


Improvement 


Acceptance of process vanability and 
subsequent corrective action assigning 
blame as the norm 


Understanding and continually improving 
the process 


Problem 

SOtVIllO 


Unstructured individualistic problem 
solving and decision making 


Predominantly participative and interdis- 
ciplinary problem solving and decision 
making based on subsequent data 


Jobs and 
people 


Functional, narrow scope: management- 
controlled 


Management and employee involve- 
ment; work teams: integrated functions 


Management 

style 


Management style with uncertain 
objectives, which instills fear of failure 


Open style with clear and consistent 
objectives. which encourages group- 
derived continuous improvement 


Rote o! the 
manager 


Plan, organize, assign, control, and 
enforce 


Communicate, consult, delegate, coach, 
mentor, remove barriers, and establish 
trust 

1 


Rewards and 
recognition 


Pay by job: lew team incentives 


| 

Individual and group recognition and 
rewaids: negotiated criteria 


Measurement 


Orientation toward data gathering lor 
problem identilicatton 


Data used to understand and continu- 
ously improve processes 



Smtnv: SclnnUli .mil Finni^;m N l )2. p. l"l. 



in comparalivoly less untlerstniKlin^ and com mil muni fmm 
the people who make ihc siraiegic decisions and control the 
resources. Often, members in the middle are also left out of 
the development effort. Another common mistake is to treat 
development as a one-time effort with little or no follow-up 
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and reinforcement, fn a quality culture, employees at all 
levels receive continual training and development to update 
their knowledge and skills; moreover, they are also involved 
in educating each other. Continuous learning is an important 
cultural norm in an environment that supports continuous 
quality improvement (Neal and Tromley 1995). 

Because rewards influence behaviors, the reward system 
should be redesigned to encourage change in behaviors. 

This task is difficult in most organizations, but it is particu- 
larly difficult in higher education because of the long- 
standing traditions and practices. In a culture enforcing qual- 
ity improvement, the system reinforces desired behaviors 
that contribute positively to a quality culture. The system is 
tied to the institution's mission, vision, and goals. Individuals 
are rewarded for working for the benefit of the entire system 
rather than for optimizing their area at the expense of the 
whole (Neal and Tromley 1995). The reward system pkiys an 
important role in creating a quality culture because people 
tend to behave according to how they are rewarded. For 
people to make the quality principles a priority, they must 
believe that the institution Millies and rewards these new 
behaviors. Kven though changing the reward system is a 
complex task, the significance that rewards play in changing 
an institutional culture should be recognized. 

Institutional culture provides stability for colleges and uni- 
versities in turbulent times and contributes to the institution's 
general effectiveness by reminding students and faculty of 
what the institution values (Kuh and Whitt 1988). But chang- 
ing the culture to support the quality movement is extremely 
difficult and time-consuming — a task that requires paCencc 
and determination. Cultural change, according to one college 
president, requires an intensive commitment from leaders. 
“Causing a cultural change, especially in a traditional institu- 
tion. is a slow process, and not one for faint-hearted leader- 
ship" (Knlner 1993. p. 3‘t). Changing the culture usually pro- 
duces conflict, because old cultures, habits, ideas, and 
practices rarely shift without some irritation. Nevertheless this 
irritation should lx* perceived in a positive light, because it is 
a symptom of an organization that is changing, growing, and 
improving (Schmidt and Finnigan 1992). 

Continuous improvement includes developing a mission 
that reflects stakeholders' expectations, making decisions 
based on data, slewing institutions as systems, and cmpow- 
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cring people in take* responsibility and to work in teams. 
Because effective communication is an essential element, all 
of the institution’s communications, both in word and deed, 
must be consistent and must convey the notion that "this is a 
quality institution" (Schmidt and Finnigan 1992). A common 
mistake made by institutions in implementing the quality 
principles is to focus on just one or two principles — for ex- 
ample, data collection or teamwork or stakeholders' satisfac- 
tion — instead of implementing them holistically. 

A quality culture exists when people know that they are 
fully and equally committed to each other's success. When 
they are. there is no room for fear to exist (Ryan and Oest- 
rcich 1991). Creating this kind of culture is the responsibility 
of leaders. Only when the senior leadership makes a real 
commitment to creating a quality culture by implementing 
all the quality principles as a total system will continuous 
improvement be attained and maintained (Sashkin and 
Kiser 1993). 



The Quality Principles 




Principles are guidelines for human conduct that are 
proren to hare enduring . permanent vainciC ovey 
1989. p. 3*). 

'Hie power of continuous quality improvement, according to 
its proponents, lies in its principles — which fundamentally 
are a conceptual shift in how an organization is managed to 
achieve its vision, mission, and outcomes. The quality prin- 
ciples are a personal philosophy and an organisational cul- 
ture # hat use scientific measurement of outcomes, systematic 
management techniques, and collaboration to achieve the 
institution 's mission. Quality is a goal and a process. The 
goal is to continuously define, in measurable terms, the 
institution s and each of its subunit s missions, processes, 
and outcomes. Doing so is the act of living consciously. The 
process is implementing the quality principles: continuously 
measuring and improving the principles with a constant eye 
on the necessarily changing missions of the units and the 
institution. Doing so is the act of integrity: doing what we 
say we are doing. 

The authorities most often mention the following eight 
principles (see. e.g.. Chaffee and Sherr 1992: Cornesky cl al. 
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1992; Crosby 1979; Deining 1986; Juran 1 9H9: Seymour 
199^). Organizations tluit .subscribe to the quality principles: 

• Are vision, mission, and outcomes driven. All organizations, 
especially social organizations like education institutions, 
exist for a purpose.* An organization's vision, mission, and 
outcomes are defined by the expectations of all the stake- 
holders. They must be sensitive to the values and culture 
of the organization and must ultimately be defined in mea- 
surable terms to provide for aecountability. Without a 
dearly defined mission clarified by measurable outcomes, 
an organization lacks a clear sense of direction and focus. 

It is of utmost importance that the mission be defined 
by those who have a personal interest in the organiza- 
tion's success — the stakeholders who benefit from an 
organization's achieving its mission. Their expectations 
should be taken into consideration in developing the 
institution s vision and mission and in determining the 
outcomes of the systems and processes. For higher edu- 
cation institutions, stakeholders include faculty, students, 
administrators, staff, parents, trustees or regents, alumni, 
employers, funding agencies, and society in general. Kadi 
plays a significant role in helping ensure that the integrity 
of the institution is preserved by delivering what it 
promises. Because quality is based on the perception of 
those served by the institution, the expectations of stake- 
holders must be systematically monitored and analyzed 
when defining the institution's mission and outcomes. 

• Are systems dependent. Mow well an institution performs 
is the result of how well its procedures and members 
interact as part of an interdependent system or process. t 
Because a change in one part of the institution affects the 
other parts, most problems in an organization are a result 
of problems with the work processes or systems, not with 
the people. For example, a problem with the system is 

•Winners of die Malcolm Duldrige National Quality Award consistently state 
that the reason tltev believe in the quality principles is that the principles 
help keep (hem Incused on why their businesses exist anil not solely on 
tlte bottom line. Profit is important, but it is only a side outcome of a 
business's achieving its mission. 

[The words ‘system" and "process" are used interchangeably to signify an 
inlei relationship of two or more people working to achieve a common 
end. Within a process or system might also exist mutually exclusive 
processes or goals that must be resolved to achieve the common end. 
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apparent when faculty are rewarded for delivering papers 
at conferences but travel funds are frozen, or when stu- 
dents are expected ro participate in team projects but 
have not developed the skills necessary for working in 
teams and are graded as individuals. 

• Have leackns who create a quality culture. A different kind 
of leadership is needed to create a quality culture. Top- 
down leadership combined with bottom-up leadership is 
necessary for members to participate in making decisions 
and in improving processes and systems. Leaders must 
evaluate the current organizational culture with stakehold- 
ers’ defined vision, mission, and outcomes in mind. To the 
extent the current culture is incongruent with the organi- 
zation’s purpose, the leader is responsible for systemati- 
cally bringing the culture in harmony with that purpose. 
Leaders are responsible for helping the members under- 
stand that new ways of thinking and behaving are neces- 
sary to achieve the vision, mission, and outcomes. 

• Exhibit systematic individual development. Because an 
organization is constantly changing, it is necessaiy to up- 
date continuously [ill its members' knowledge and skills to 
meet the demands of those changes and to prepare sys- 
tematically for future changes. Doing so requires all mem- 
bers to be involved in individual development, such as 
education and training. If the organization does not pro- 
vide education and training, individuals cannot perform 
effectively through no fault of their own. A lack of training 
should be perceived as a problem with the system. 

• Make decisions based on fact, The real issues or basic 
causes of a problem cannot be identified or clearly under- 
stood unless all relevant data are gathered systematically. 
Three types of data are necessary before a problem can 
be understood rationally: ( 1 ) data measuring the desired 
outcomes*. (J) data measuring the process: and (3) data 
that develop a contextual understanding. But it is a basic 
principle that data alone are meaningless. Data must be 
put into some context, have a proven relationship, and be 
seen as action and reaction before they have meaning. 
"Information, no matter how complete and speedy, is not 
knowledge. Knowledge has temporal spread. Knowledge 
comes from theory. W ithout theory, there is no way to 
use the information that comes to us on the instant" 
(Deming 1993. p. 109). 
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• Delegate decision making. If individuals arc to be made 
responsible for achieving the mission, they must be made 
aware of how their position and actions relate to the mis- 
sion and be given the flexibility to make the necessary 
changes to do their jobs. The more individuals sense they 
can influence a process, the more they take ownership 
for the successful conclusion of that process. But mem- 
bers need to gain the necessary knowledge and skills to 
be equipped to make informed decisions. Through con- 
tinuous development, the parties responsible for a pro- 
cess understand better their areas of responsibility; the 
closer a person is to actual issues, the more knowledge- 
able that person is about the decisions needed to improve 
the process. 

• Collaborate. Collaboration and teamwork produce results 
when individuals who have a stake in the outcome are 
involved in making decisions that influence the outcome. 
Teams divide labor, based on individual strengths, to 
achieve a common goal, whereas groups or committees 
share common information but not necessarily common 
goals. Collaboration is the result of those who have a 
vested interest in an objective working together to achieve 
mutually satisfying results. l ; or example, the members of a 
collaborative team established to examine an institution's 
student financial aid program would include, at some 
point, the director and staff members of the financial aid 
office, students who have received aid and are applying 
for aid. staff of the admissions office, the institution s fi- 
nancial and budget stall, representatives of sources of 
financial aid, organizations that process applications for 
aid, and high school counselors. Including people who 
can directly and indirectly influence a process ensures a 
greater chance of their understanding all the facts about 
the process and, once a decision is made, have greater 
ownership for the success of that decision. 

• Plan J'nr change. A fundamental assumption of the quality 
principles is that an institution's mission is based on 
stakeholders’ expectations. Because it is assumed that 
these expectations change constantly, it is logical to as- 
sume that an organization’s mission also constantly 
evolves — sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly. Institu- 
tions need to embrace change as a cultural value; they 
need to perceive change as positive and to anticipate it 
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daily. Planning for change is a fundamental assumption of 
continuous improvement. 

• Have leaders who support a quality culture . As they create 
a culture that embraces change and continuous improve- 
ment. senior leaders need to support the implementation 
of the quality principles by ensuring that the systems are in 
place and the necessary resources available. They must be 
willing to consistently articulate the quality principles and 
reward their implementation. For most organizations, initial 
implementation of the quality principles translates into a 
fundamental change in the way business is conducted, and 
although it usually requires a change in culture, it might 
also require a change in support systems. For this change 
to occur and be sustained, top leaders must be constantly 
aware that they must consistently support those who arc- 
making the changes. One of the main priorities for top 
management should be to develop internal programs to 
leach the new philosophy to all employees (Aguayo 1990). 
The new leadership must be ready to reinforce, through 
rewards based on the quality principles, the changes nec- 
essary to make the quality principles a personal philosophy 
as well as an integral pan of organizational values. 

Thus, the quality principles can be visualized as a 
never-ending, continuous relationship: 

The quality principles are systematically interrelated: New 

systems and processes lead to better quality. Better quality 
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increases pride and confidence, resulting in changed alti- 
tudes and behaviors. Behavioral changes positively influence 
the institution's culture. The changed and improved culture 
demands better systems and processes. This continuous 
cycle results in continuous improvement (Cornesky et al. 
1992), Still, it is important to remember that the quality prin- 
ciples provide few answers. Rather, they involve asking dif- 
ferent questions and providing potential methods for an- 
swering the questions (Chaffee and Sherr 1992T 
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THE SHIFTING PARADIGM 



The significant problems uv face cannot be solved at 
the same level of thinking we used when ire created 
them . 

— Albert Einstein 

Definition of insanity: Doing the same thing, the same 
wav. all the time — but expecting different results. 

— Anonymous 

If institutions arc to implement the quality principles in both 
the administrative and academic areas, a new way of look- 
ing at and thinking about how higher education institutions 
function must occur. In other words, a paradigm shift is 
necessary. “Paradigm” comes from the Greek paradeigma. 
which means model, pattern, or example. A paradigm repre- 
sents tlie way something is true; it is the mental map of its 
reality (l lodgetis. Unbans, and fee 199*1). For example, the 
world is Hat. all watches must be regulated by tiny gears, 
and women are not intelligent enough to benefit from 
higher education are paradigms. 

A paradigm establishes rules, defines boundaries, and 
describes how things behave within those boundaries 
(barker 1992). An organizational paradigm involves the 
embodiment of shared ideas, values, and beliefs that are 
often referred to as its philosophy. The philosophy serves 
as a conceptual map that guides the behaviors of its mem- 
bers and drives the organization's structure and processes 
(Ketclnim and Inst 1992). 

Organizations where the paradigm lias shifted to the qual- 
ity principles have new rules, new boundaries, and new 
ways of behaving. As traditional organization charts llatten. 
work teams are developed across functional areas. These 
changes help everyone within the organization to under- 
stand work processes and their individual role in creating 
and improving quality — for example, when faculty move 
from a philosophy of passive learning to one of active learn- 
ing. To gain students' involvement and therefore their greater 
ownership of the teaching learning process, faculty must 
become more open about involving students and other fac- 
ulty members in planning, executing, and evaluating courses. 

Mental models" is another analogy to explain a paradigm 
shift. Menial models are "deeply ingrained assumptions, 
generalizations, or even pictures or images that inllucnce 
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how we understand the world and how we lake action" 
(Senge 1990, p. 8). To develop a new conceptualization, 
people-* must challenge their old ways of thinking or their 
assumptions (Russell and l- vans 1992). If they are not ana- 
lyzed. mental models or ways of thinking remain unchanged 
and the patterns continue. This concept is powerful because 
' structures of w hich we are unaware hold us prisoner” 
(Senge 1990, p. 60). When people recognize ineffective 
and or inefficient patterns, the structures do not have the 
same hold on them and they can begin to alter behaviors to 
improve the situation. To shift the paradigm, people must 
experience a personal change. 

Shifting the traditional paradigm or changing the mental 
model is central to understanding why people reject new 
ideas and resist change. Inevitably, a paradigm shift creates 
conflict and discomfort. And despite the positive results of a 
new paradigm, many members will cling to the old one 
iKctchum and Trist 1992). When the quality principles are 
implemented, faculty and administrators must shift their 
thinking about the way work is done. Kven though it takes 
lime to break with the old. ingrained ideas, people begin to 
question their old assumptions and become open to new 
ways of thinking and acting (LeTarte 199.M. Life under qual- 
ity principles requires a shift from "If it ain't broken, don't 
fix it“ to "Nothing stays perfect, so we must continuously 
work toward doing tilings better." A paradigm shift can be 
explained this way: ’‘Suddenly I sciir things differently, and 
because I star differently. I thought differently, I /e// differ- 
eniK. and l hcfuirc/l differently" t Covey 1989, p. .ML 

Changes haw taken place in higher education in the 
past — for example, moving from studying the classics to a 
more modern curriculum including mathematics, chemistry, 
at I engineering: allowing the use of calculators in mathe- 
matics and accounting classes: and teaching classes off the 
main campus. More recent examples include moving away 
from the traditional, passive lecture method to more active 
forms of cooperath c learning: integrating various forms of 
technology, such as computers, in the classroom: introduc- 
ing new curricula, such as women's studies, African- 
American studies, and environmental studies: moving from 
viewing education as a privilege to considering education a 
right: moving Irom perceiving students as products to per- 
ceiving them as stakeholders, changing from a rigid depart 
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mental structure lo designing interdisciplinary courses; and 
moving from engaging in individual research to conducting 
col 1 a I XDrati ve scho I ars hip . 

These changes tend to evolve slowly and are often a 
challenge to implement because of the strong existing tradi- 
tions or paradigms from the past. The shift lo quality im- 
provement is a challenge for similar reasons. Colleges and 
universities take pride in operating as a collection of iso- 
lated. individual parts, liven though autonomy and academic 
freedom are strengths at the foundation of the quality princi- 
ples. these same characteristics, when exerted independently 
from the institution’s overall mission, inhibit the organiza- 
tion’s functioning effectively and responding quickly to 
stakeholders’ changing expectations. 

A major ingredient for change to occur is the presence of 
a “felt need." It is diflicult to institute change where there is 
no perceived need for it. Research suggests that organiza- 
tions do not change unless a clear, survival- based reason 
exists that involves organizational effectiveness (l/awler 1992; 
Noixlvall 1982). Other obstacles stand in the way of imple- 
menting the quality principles in higher education: stake- 
holders with multiple — and sometimes conflicting — missions; 
faculty members' identification with academic areas and not 
with the institution’s mission; and reward systems not related 
to accountability for a unit’s mission. 

For the quality principles lo be effective, the culture and 
paradigm of higher education must change. In a quality 
culture, stakeholders’ expectations must be continuously 
monitored. After stakeholders’ expectations are know n, a 
system must be developed to integrate their feedbac k into 
decision making. A quality culture encourages interdisciplin- 
ary efforts to support the mission. Then, incentives are de- 
veloped to encourage faculty members to align their efforts 
with the institutional mission, because rewards influence 
behaviors, reward systems are redesigned lo reinforce mem- 
bers’ efforts lo accomplish objectives of the mission. For 
faculty, the historical debate about how to allocate time 
betw een teaching and research is clarified w hen institutions 
recognize improvements in teaching and row 'an them ap- 
propriately. From the perspective of quality, faculty develop- 
ment is a continuous process, and the tenure system in a 
quality culture allows innovation and encourages creativity 
by providing faculty the freedom to take risks and to make 
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changes while holding them accountable for agreed-upon 
outcomes (Wolverton 1993). 

The incentives for change in higher education are still too 
few. and implementation of the quality principles will con- 
tinue to be slow until higher education "feels" a need to 
change (Ewell 1991). If they are going to be proactive in 
responding to environmental challenges, institutions must 
change their management practices — a change that involves 
new ways of conducting work, new standards, new systems, 
and new responsibilities. A quality culture encourages mem- 
bers to share ownership of the institution and to take re- 
sponsibility for managing themselves, and faculty members 
and administrators must therefore be trained in the philoso- 
phy of continuous improvement. Learning new ways to 
measure outcomes to determine whether they are fulfilling 
their professional roles becomes part of the system. When it 
is translated into personal quality standards, quality becomes 
an internalized standard of excellence rather than a new 
management fad dictated from the top (Tice 1993). 

The shifting paradigm is best illustrated by a story. A 
prospective student asked two professors in the English de- 
partment what they taught. The first professor said, "I'm 
teaching Shakespeare." The second professor replied. “I'm 
teaching Shakespeare to help develop an appreciation of 
western civilization and critical thinking skills in my stu- 
dents. which will help them achieve a more successful life." 
In the new paradigm, the culture enables members to incor- 
porate the institution's vision into their daily activities by 
understanding the significance of the institution s operation 
as a total system, with measurable outcomes, rather than 
isolated parts that operate independently. 
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VISION, MISSION, AND OUTCOMES DRIVEN 




Nonprofit groups that give short shrift to their mission 
trill almost altrays find the going humpy. Those that 
invest the time and effort necessary to formulate a 
sound mission statement build a plat form front tvbich 
to soar ( Knaufi. Berger, and Gray 1991, p. 7). 
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Defining an institution's vision, mission, and values is the first 
step in creating an empowered culture (Well ins, Byluun, and 
Wilson 1991). A v ision statement is a statement' about an or- 
ganization's future stale. A mission statement is more .specifi- 
cally focused, outlines the institution’s purpose, and should 
differentiate the institution from other institutions (Block 
I9B9). Values are core beliefs that unite members. Vision and 
values must he communicated throughout the organization in 
a way that builds commitment and meaning. Vision is the* 
only universal characteristic of effective leadership in the 
literature, Bffcctiw leaders help to establish a compelling 
vision, set clear standards for performance, and create a lo- 
cus and direction for all organizational efforts (Bolivian and 
Deal 1991: I’ascarella and I'rolmian 1990). 

Organizations can better reach their potential if all indi- 
viduals understand and are committed to the v ision, mission. 
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and values. 'This shared understanding requires that the or- 
ganization’s purposes he highly visible and woven into its 
processes. The core mission becomes pan of every em- 
ployee’s informal job description. Leaders model and com- 
municate the mission and related values at every opportu- 
nity. The mission becomes a powerful driver for action 
when an institution is fully aligned w ith if. Sharing an orga- 
nization’s mission and values with every employee from the 
beginning helps to develop a shared sense of purpose. 

Thus, a sense of ownership is instilled, and people become 
more personally committed to their work (Deal and Jenkins 
199-1 ). A recent stud)' that compared the most outstanding 
and enduring companies in the Doited States with their 
nearest rivals found that one of the companies’ most distin- 
guishing characteristics was that their leaders had a distinc- 
tive vision and sense of mission for the organizations and 
that the vision and mission were clearly communicated to 
and internalized by every member of the organization 
(Porras and Collins 199 i ). 

An organization’s vision grows as a by-product of individ- 
ual visions, a by-product of ongoing conversations (Senge 
1990). If they are to act in ways that support the institution s 
mission, employees must understand the mission and what 
they can do to contribute to it. One common criticism of 
mission and vision statements is that they are written in 
textbook language and posted on the wall or printed in 
institutional publications. Although these methods can be 
effective, vision and mission statements, to guide behavior, 
must be connected to institutional values and he part of 
everyday performance development. 

If employees are to internalize the statements, the state- 
ments must become an active part of the daily culture. Vision 
and mission statements must be moved from signs on the 
walls into employees’ minds and hearts. To do so is extremely 
difficult but necessary, for when the mission is internalized, 
employees act as radio beacons of information, pulsing out 
information everywhere. Everyone begins stating, clarifying, 
discussing, and modeling the messages that arc significant to 
the institution. Institutional members must get their “finger- 
prints” on the mission by sharing in its development, commu- 
nicating it in as many ways as possible. When making rute- 
gie decisions for the institution, people are reminded to refer 
to the institutional vision and mission statements for guidance. 
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These statements are similar to an institutional compass, be- 
cause they help indicate direction (Wheatley 1994). 

Because the long-term health of any organization de- 
pends on how well the organizatio' satisfies the needs of 
people being served, development and revision of the vision 
and mission statements starts with identifying the stakehold- 
ers. And even though, it is a logical step, identifying all the 
stakeholders for the entire institution, assessing their needs, 
and involving them directly in the process is often //of part 
of the culture in higher education institutions. 

In the past, judgments about institutional quality were 
often determined by measuring resources or by assessing 
opinions of insiders or peers. Reputation, scores on admis- 
sion tests, size of the endowment, and percentage of Rh.D.s 
on the faculty are still common measures of quality, largely 
because these indicators are quantilinhlc and available. The 
quality principles, in combination with assessment of pro- 
cess and outcomes, have redefined quality to go beyond 
how well a student tests at the end of a course to how well 
a student learns. 

Hxeecding stakeholders’ expectations is what distin- 
guishes the very .successful institutions from the average. 
Stakeholders’ expectations are based on certain standards. If 
the standards are met. the stakeholder is satisfied and the 
institution is perceived to be a quality institution. If the stake- 
holder sees another institution exceeding expectations, the 
stakeholder’s institution is perceived as being of lesser qual- 
ity. Monitoring the expectations of stakeholders is important, 
because their expectations may change based on what they 
value at any particular time. Changing expectations is a nat- 
ural process, driven by changes in the external environment. 

Most colleges and universities do not understand precisely 
who their stakeholders are and base even less information 
about how stakeholders view the institution (Seymour 1992). 
But without stakeholders’ knowledge, the use of quality 
tools, techniques, and training is not enough (Sashkin and 
Kiser 1993). Collecting systematic data to learn about stake- 
holders' expectations and perceptions is a continual process 
(Seymour and Collett 1991). Because quality is a perception, 
it is important to survey stakeholders to determine what their 
perceptions are. for perceptions are reality to the user. "Qual- 
ity is what customers say it is. not what universities tell them 
it is" (Coale 1990, p. J -7 ). 
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Who art* the .stakeholders? Broadly defined, a stakeholder 
is anyone who can say "no" (Carolhers and Richmond 1993). 
As die term implies, it is anyone who holds a stake in the or- 
ganization's success. The literature on total quality manage- 
ment and continuous quality improvement uses the concepts 
of "external customer" and "internal customer" to cover the 
concept of “stakeholder" (Doming 19B6: Sch midi and Finni- 
gan 1992; Whiteley 1991). The concept of “customer" is loo 
restrictive for nonprofit organizations, whose status has been 
granted to serve a social good, liecause a much wider range 
of people are concerned about or have a stake in the orga- 
nization's success. The "customer" in higher education is the 
“beneficiary" — “the persons, group, or groups who benefit 
from our services” (Chaffee and Sherr 1992. p. 20). T his 
monograph uses the term "stakeholder." because ii is a more 
inclusive term. 

Higher education has various stakeholders. Students and 
parents, because they financially support and receive benefits 
from the institution, clearly are stakeholders, and their needs 
and expectations should be considered. In a research institu- 
tion, agencies that fund research are key stakeholders. Fac- 
ulty ate major stakeholders, because they not only create the 
main teaching environment, but also arc responsible for de- 
fining and expanding the body of knowledge being taught. 

In higher education, therefore, stakeholders can include stu- 
dents. parents, alumni, faculty, administrators, staff, funding 
organizations, religious affiliations, and employers. And each 
stakeholder plays a different role in the institution's vision, 
mission, values, and outcomes. 

Providing quality service entails two primary challenges. 
First, in many cases only the front-line people who directly 
interact with stakeholders are trained how to provide quality 
service. One of the quality principles is systematic develop- 
ment of dll institutional members, not just front-line mem- 
bers. so that they are aware of and skilled in meeting stake- 
holders' expectations. Second, many institutions define 
“stakeholder" too narrowly. If stakeholders' expectations are 
to be fully satisfied, the term should be expanded to include 
stakeholders tcitbht an organization as well as external re- 
ceivers of the product or service (Deal and Jenkins I99*t). In 
other words, every member in an organization works to 
help the organization achieve its mission. Because everyone 
has the same overall goal, everyone should work to help the 
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others he successful. When an organization develops this 
awareness of interdependency, individual members begin to 
see the people they interact with, especially the ones they 
provide direct services to. as mutual stakeholders whose 
expectations they must meet to be successful (Schmidt and 
Finnigan 1993. pp. 5-6: Whiteley 1991). 

Vital to understanding that an organization s vision, mis- 
sion, and outcomes are the collective whole of its stakehold- 
ers' expectations is understanding the process of interaction 
among stakeholders. Kach contact with a stakeholder is a 
moment of truth. When stakeholders come into contaa with 
others in the organization, regardless of their position, the 
stakeholder experiences the total organization, for good or 
had. In a quality culture, employees understand the signifi- 
cance of these moments of truth. Every interaction with a 
member of the organization, in the minds of stakeholders, is 
a rolled ion of the organization (Carlzon 1987). 

Motorola uses another concept to help members of the 
organization understand the significance of stakeholders. Tile 
director of planning, quality, communication, and joint ven- 
ture development at Motorola I’niversity reports that all em- 
ployees of the company, regardless of position, are trained 
so that they understand how what they do affects both inter- 
nal and external stakeholders (Scrrilella 1995), Motorola calls 
this concept line of sight, which means that all employees 
must at all times have a mental connection to the stake- 
holder. This concept helps to align every posit km to the 
goals of creating value for stakeholders and achieving the 
organization's mission. 

People in higher education institutions often do not un- 
derstand the concepts of moment of truth and line of sight, 
because "customer service training." if provided, is usually 
conducted for people interacting directly with external cus- 
tomers, the majority of institutional members are not aware 
of the significance of each moment of truth or each opportu- 
nity to satisfy stakeholders. Likewise, the typical institutional 
culture does not encourage people to understand how their 
positions serve stakeholders, because of this lack of under- 
standing. people lose sight of who the .stakeholders are and 
how they can mlluenee stakeholders' satisfaction with each 
encounter. 

While this monograph says stakeholders' expectations 
help to define quality, it is necessary to understand that 
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applying this approach in human development organiza- 
tions. such as higher education and health care, is different 
from applying it in a retail store, where the short-term inter- 
ests or immediate gratification of customers — "the customer 
is always right" — is strongly linked to stakeholders' satisfac- 
tion. When members of the organization view relationships 
as relationships with stakeholders, they are more oriented 
toward service. Students, like medical patients, do not al- 
ways know what is in their best long-term interests (Ruben 
1995a>. and stakeholders' short-term satisfaction must often 
be subjugated to their long-term expectations. What is criti- 
cal is that all parties in a higher education institution are 
aware of and agree with the long-term expectations. For 
example, a student may not be happy about heavy home- 
work assignments (short-term satisfaction) but is really pay- 
ing tuition and attending college to receive a good educa- 
tion (the long-term expectation and the result of the heavy 
homework assignments). 

Another way to think about this relationship is to under- 
stand that at various times everyone in the organization is 
both a stakeholder and a supplier. Thus, the role of stake- 
holder changes, depending on the part of the stakeholder- 
service process in w hich someone is involved. A review of 
the dynamics of the relationship between stakeholders and 
service providers or suppliers notes that higher education s 
approach to quality is to integrate consumers' expectations 
with the institution's mission and outcomes (Ruben 1995a). 
This approach emphasizes the interdependence of being 
vision, mission, and outcomes driven and the changing 
needs and expectations of the critical stakeholders for whom 
these educational services are being provided. 

Belmont fniversity in Nashville includes a customer sup- 
plier triad in its training materials to explain how the roles of 
customer and supplier reverse depending on the stage of the 
process (see figure .M. The triad depicts the relationships 
involved in satisfying customers and the questions that need 
to be asked from the perspective of both supplier and cus- 
tomer. The underlying point of the triad is that everyone is a 
stakeholder to he satisfied and that everyone has a stake- 
holder to satisfy. Members of Belmont fniversity have found 
this triad to be valuable in helping faculty, staff, and admin- 
istrators to understand their respective roles in satisfying 
stakeholders’ expectations. 
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FIGURE 3 

Customer/Supplier Triad 
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SUPPLIERS: 

Before ■ How can l help you do your work teller^ 

Alter ■ Have l given you lire input you need? 

CUSTOMERS- 

Before - This is what I need. when, where, how 

After • You met/laileti lo meet irty needs when, where, how. 

Source: Meltiioni I 'niv.. Cuniur for Quality ;md Pro ussional Development 
IVM. 



The use of the word “customer" in higher education is 
not as successful in communicating the relationship between 
students and faculty as other words. When students are 
viewed as customers, faculty perceive themselves surrender- 
ing expertise and authority — or, as one faculty member 
slated, ’ the inmates are running the asylum ' (Ewell 1993. p. 
33). Although students fit some aspects of customers per- 
fectly (in decisions concerning parking, food services, regis- 
tration. and the library, for example), faculty rarely live by 
the maxim “the customer is always right" in the classroom. 
Bui as stakeholders in the process, students are very capable 
of providing valuable information about how the educa- 
tional process is working for them and reporting when they 
are confused, bored, and/or uncertain (Bateman and Uolx.Tts 
1993: Modeller 1989). 

"The biggest hurdle is to transform students into custom- 
ers {stakeholders! in our own minds. As students, they be- 
long to us: as customers [stakeholders!, the learning process 
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is mutually owned" (Seymour and Collett 1991. p. 19). Once 
we shift our thinking to view students as stakeholders, the 
emphasis is not on teaching hut on learning. Faculty are the 
key components of the process of improving the quality of 
education for students. For most students, the faculty arc the 
college or university, because the classroom is where stu- 
dents interact most often with members of the institution. 
Therefore, faculty members are crucial to students' percep- 
tion of the institution us a quality institution. 

Institutions cognizant of serving both internal and exter- 
nal stakeholders are practicing this quality principle. Internal 
stakeholders are persons or units within the organization 
that interact with and depend upon another person or unit 
within the organization for service. Academic departments, 
the admissions, alumni, and registrar's offices, trustees, and 
faculty are all internally linked. The internal process is a 
stream in w hich the quality of a product or service down- 
stream is best assured by maintaining quality service up- 
stream (Seymour 1992), Hxternal stakeholders include cur- 
rent and prospective students, current and prospective 
donors, parents, alumni, employers, government agencies, 
suppliers, and high school counselors t Co rts 1992). In 
essence, higher education institutions serve numerous exter- 
nal groups, each with its own needs and expectations. 
Although deciding which stakeholders' needs have priority 
is a continual challenge, the important point to remember is 
that stakeholders* needs and expectations must be consid- 
ered when making decisions in which they have a stake or 
valuable input. 

Three underlying principles concerning quality service are 
important to academe: 

1. 'flic most important part of any organization is the peo- 
ple it seives. 

2. To attract new stakeholders and retain old ones, their 
needs have to be satisfied. 

3. Stakeholders* needs have to be identified to be satisfied 
(Chaffee and Sherr 1992). 

As stakeholders change, their needs change. To serve them 
effectively, institutions must collect data to answer several 
questions: Who are the stakeholders? What arc their needs? 
Ilow arc their needs determined? Are their needs being met? 
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And what determines whether their needs are being met? 
One tool for identifying needs is Quality Function Deploy- 
ment (QFD), described as an organized system to identify 
and prioritize stakeholders' needs and to translate them into 
a college’s or university's priorities. QFD correlates stake- 
holders’ requirements with internal processes so that work is 
done correctly the first time, decreasing rework and increas- 
ing communication. In addition to QFD. tools like surveys of 
stakeholders, focus groups, and suggestion systems help to 
clarify stakeholders' needs and determine whether their 
needs are being met. The tools are useful in monitoring 
stakeholders needs and expectations when they are applied 
systematically to collect data (Peachy and Seymour 1993). 

The goal of the quality movement in education should he 
developing satisfied stakeholders, whether they are students, 
parents of students, alumni, professors, or industries (Sey- 
mour 1992). Doing so involves improving the quality of 
teaching and research, Parents and potential students, how- 
ever, sometimes took for alternative indicators of quality, 
such as first-rate facilities, well-managed finances, groomed 
grounds, and customer-friendly administrative processes that 
reflect an institution's image and identity (Deal and Jenkins 
1994). Therefore, in serving stakeholders, leaders must re- 
member that quality is perceived in both internal processes 
and external factors. 

To improve customer serv ice: 

1. Make service an institution wide value. Service must be a 
priority for all. 

2. Connect all departments to the vision and mission state- 
ments. The more members feel connected, the more 
value they assign to their contribution. 

3. Require customer service training for everyone. 'Plaining 
can inspire a focus on stakeholders across all levels of 
the institution. 

4. Incorporate service as a criterion for performance. 
Remember the maxim Don't expect w hat you don't 
inspect” (Deal and Jenkins 1994). 

All members of the institution must understand that all 
players and all departments depend on the interrelationships 
involved. Quality service is everyone’s responsibility. All 
members must understand their roles in the system and how 
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they positively or negatively affect stakeholders, which be- 
comes more difficult for jobs removed from direct contact 
with the external stakeholders. Paying close attention to stu- 
dents. faculty, staff, administrators, alumni, parents, and all 
the other constituencies of higher education is an altitude 
that should permeate the entire institution. It is particularly 
important to monitor these stakeholders, because ultimately 
they define the institution's vision, mission, and outcomes. 
They are the people who have a personal interest in want- 
ing the institution to succeed. 

Institutions that are vision, mission, and outcomes driven 
understand that monitoring and including stakeholders' ex- 
pectations is one of the two most important components of 
the quality principles, for it is the hub of the quality system. 
The second component is understanding that how well the 
perimeter of the system functions depends on how well the 
interrelated systems function to achieve the mission. To- 
gether, these two principles hold the other principles to- 
gether and create the dynamic that makes the quality princi- 
ples such a powerful and effective new paradigm. 
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SYSTEMS DEPENDENT 



When placed hi the same system, people, houvrer differ- 
ent, tet id to produce similar results (Sengc 1990, p. 42). 
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While the moM important assets of an institution arc its peo- 
ple (administrators, faculty, and staff), the o\crall success of 
the institution depends on how well its people relate to each 
oilier — that is. how well designed arc the processes and 
systems that are to achieve the institution's mission? Keen 
the most filled personnel will fail if they operate in a system 
that is designed to fail (Denton 199^). 1 lie solution to an 
institution's challenges may he in the system that requires a 
change in mind-set and helps people deal with situations 
from a different perspective, front the perspective of the 
system: 

/. There inv fen ' people problems. 

J. There are only nnnut^cmeni problems, 

. >*. Musi management problems are systems problems ( Lytle 
199 s ). p. 10). 
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Systems analysis is not a new field. What is new is applying 
the concepts to organizations and institutions, which 
involves new ways of thinking about how work is accom- 
plished and how to manage work tasks. The value of under- 
standing systems is in understanding that how people func- 
tion is almost always a function of the systems they have 
experienced. When systems are changed, behaviors change. 
Therefore, systems affect how people think, act. and feel. 
They affect the relationships within the institution that influ- 
ence the culture. Systems can enhance accomplishment of 
an institution's mission or be major restraints. 

The concept of wholeness is important in understanding 
systems: 



• The whole should be the primary focus of analysis, with 
the parts receiving secondary attention. 

• Integration is the key variable in understanding whole- 
ness. defined as interrelatedness of the many parts within 
the whole. 

• Modifications in each part should be considered in rela- 
tion to possible effects on evoiy other part. 

• I’a ell part has a role to perform so that the whole can 
accomplish its purpose. 

• The nature of the part and its function is based on its 
position in the whole. 

• All analysis starts with confirming the existence of the 
whole. The parts and their interrelationships evolve to 
best satisfy the purpose of the whole Ulopkins 



A system is often defined as a set of parts. To be systems 
dependent" means that the performance of the system de- 
pends on how the parts function as a whole. Because insti- 
tutions comprise numerous pails, it is essential for all the 
various parts to work together to accomplish the institution's 
mission and outcomes, requiring a shift in thinking for peo- 
ple within institutions, because history has tended to rein- 
force the tendency of people to act independenth . On the 
academic side, the norm is to master a discipline and teach 
within that area, with little overlap in other areas. Team 
teaching and interdisciplinary courses are relativ ely new 
concepts in higher education. 

To create a quality culture in higher education requires an 
emphasis on viewing institutions as systems, and a systemic 
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orientation is necessary to understand the relationships 
among the quality principles. A system is a whole that can- 
not be divided into independent parts and then function 
(Ackoff 1995). Its characteristics are that each part of the 
system affects behaviors and properties of the whole system, 
no part of the system has an independent effect on the 
whole system, and each subsystem affects the whole system. 

The significance of the quality principles is in understand- 
ing them as a system. l : or the principles to have the greatest 
impact, all of them must be practiced simultaneously — the 
concept of tout l in total quality management. Each principle 
affects the whole system and is not effective as an indepen- 
dent principle. 

Viewing organizations as systems, commonly referred to 
as "systems thinking." can help us understand the behavior 
of the people within the system (or institution or organiza- 
tion) and is essential in identifying the system's "leverage 
points." Leverage points arc the places where a change 
made with a minimum of effort yields positive or negative 
results. Because the eight quality principles are to be imple- 
mented as a system, there are numerous leverage points 
within the institutional system where adjustments can be 
made. This systems orientation is the thread that weaves the 
quality principles together. 

ITom an early age. we an* taught to analyze situations by 
dividing up problems. The goal is to make complex tasks 
more manageable, but this approach has problems: II is 
difficult to see the consequences ol actions and connections 
to the larger whole (Songc 1990). Managers should take a 
long-term perspective to quality, using a systems approach 
to improve organizational effectiveness (Crosby 1992: 

Denting 19«S(>: juran 1992). In this approach, subsystems 
work together for the good of the whole system. "Anv group 
should have as its aim optimization over lime of the larger 
system that ihc group operates in. Anything less than opti- 
mization of the whole system will bring eventual loss to 
every component in the system" ( Denting 199.1 p. K>). 

A current approach toward understanding organizations is 
to see them as systems of interrelated parts, giv ing primary 
value to the relationships among the part''. The objective 
should not he to analyze systems by taking them apart, for 
when a system is taken apart, it loses ns essential function. 
"A system is more than the sum of its parts” ( Ackoff 19 h, p. 
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13), and “system performance depends critically on how 
well the parts fit and work together, not merely on how well 
each performs when considered independently" (p. IS). 

An automobile functions correctly only when the critical 
pans fit together. An all-star team is rarely as good as the 
best team in the league from which the players were se- 
lected. because it depends on how well the players work 
together. These examples suggest that we should “stop man- 
aging actions and start managing interaction ' (Ackoff 199s). 
l-very job in an organization is part of a process, and only 
by understanding the role each job plays in meeting the 
overall mission can the process he improved. Quality means 
to “improve constantly and forever every system of produc- 
tion and service'* (Gabor 1990. p. 20). 

For commercial enterprises, the trend is toward more 
fluid, organic organizations without boundaries. When orga- 
nizations are recognized as systems, it is easier to under- 
stand how organizations possess many of the properties of 
living systems, such as interacting with their environment 
and individual parts affecting other parts. Management the- 
ory has historically referred to these types of organizations 
as open systems, implying that they interact with the exter- 
nal environment (Birnbaum 1988). Thinking in terms of 
systems is an important breakthrough in analyzing organiza- 
tions. because it "is a framework for seeing interrelationships 
rather than things, for seeing patterns of change rather than 
static snapshots" (Senge 1990. p. 68). Systems that influence 
the level of quality perceived. include how we do work, how 
we hold people accountable, how we evaluate, promote, 
and discipline others, and how effectively we provide ser- 
vices to those we serve (LeTatie 1993). 

It is essential to understand the systems in an institution 
to be able to effect the desired outcome — quality. In a qual- 
ity culture, systems based on traditional management philos- 
ophies are eliminated and replaced by a philosophy that 
values stakeholders and empowers members. The systems of 
the past are obsolete, anti change is necessary to adapt to 
the dynamic environment. Because organizations are webs 
of relationships, processes and people within organizations 
interact continually, and a change in any aspect of the orga- 
nization affects the other parts. 

"Process" is an important concept in understanding sys- 
tems. It shills attention away from the results to the steps of 
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the process producing those results. Continually improving 
processes through the use of tools, data collection, and sup- 
port by institutional leadership reinforces the idea that the 
quality principles are a systematic approach. 

Several metaphors can be used to understand this new- 
organizational perspective. Organizations are like a mobile; 
when one pan moves, all the other parts are affected, be- 
cause systems help to make order out of chaos, another ap- 
plicable metaphor is that of a marching band. In a system, 
people understand the significance of the roles they play. 
Likewise in a marching band, it is only because each mem- 
ber understands the* role that he or she plays that the entire 
band is able to construct a drill. At limes, the audience may 
not he able to perceive the design but band members have a 
conceptual vision of the outcome of the drill and so are able 
to align themselves and create an effective performance. 

Another mental model is to view an organization as a 
theater; it takes many different people playing a varie'y of 
roles to have a successful production (lX*a I and Jenkins 
199-t). The key is to understand the interactions among all 
pails of the system. Actions can reinforce and balance each 
other. Considering the outcomes as the results of sev eral 
steps and individuals working together recognizes the rela- 
tionships of the process. Processes are simplified and contin- 
ually improved when the focus is on meeting the mission or 
outcomes of the activity, whether it is leaching a class or 
operating a college. 

In thinking about results as the product of a system, an- 
other shift lakes place. Organizations have been viewed as 
linear w hen, in reality, systems are circular, indicating that 
all parts influence the other parts. Because organizations are 
relationships, ‘ from the systems perspective, the human ac- 
tor is part of the feedback process, not standing apart from 
it. This represents a profound shift in awareness" (Scngc 
I WO, p. 78). The system is viewed as one where "each em- 
ployee is a link in a tightly connected causal chain that de- 
termines whether the final product or sen - ice is of high or . 
low quality" (Deal and Jenkins I99 t. p. 70). Any break in 
the chain will affect w hether the stakeholder's experience 
was satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

Systems analysis can be used to illustrate the circular na- 
ture and interdependence of events operating within institu- 
tions that are most often seen as separate and distinct, figure 
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4. for example, illustrates several points of influence affecting 
a department chair's performance from the perspective of the 
administration. The original performance expectation for the 
role of the department chair is based on administrative needs 
and expectations, and it is assumed that everyone in the in- 
stitution agrees with this definition of the role; training, eval- 
uation, and feedback are ail predicated on this administrative 
expectation. The result is a perception of responsibilities for 
the job internalized by the chair that greatly influences the 
quality of performance for that position. 

FIGURE 4 

The Role of the Department Chair from the 
Administration’s Perspective 
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If, however, the department chair is elected by the fac- 
ulty. a second set of expectations influences this position. 
Figure S depicts the role of the department chair from the 
perspective of the faculty. Here, the faculty's expectations of 
the department chair are developed over time and are insti- 
tutionalized in a code of governance, including the selection 
process for the department chair and the chair’s duties. 
These expectations in turn determine the type of training, 
evaluation, and feedback that occurs. The result is that fac- 
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nicy have a preconceived image of the role of the chair, 
even before he or she takes the position, and the precon- 
ceived image influences that faculty member's performance. 

FIGURE 5 

The Role of the Department Chair from the 
Faculty’s Perspective 
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If administrators and faculty sec the department chair only 
from their own vantage points, they miss the potential dynam- 
ics and conflict of the relationship between expectations and 
performance when they are seen as two interdependent sys- 
tems (figure 6). When viewed from this vantage point, poten- 
tial conflicts become more obvious. The first level of conflict 
exists if the two sets of expectations are significantly different. 
The second exists if training, evaluation, and feedback do not 
reinforce the original expectations for the role. Because, at 
most institutions, department chairs receive a minimal amount 
of training, evaluation, and feedback, the chair’s perception of 
responsibility depends directly on the potentially conflicting 
expectations from administrators and faculty, producing in- 
consistent and hence unpredictable performance as a chair. 
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FIGURE 6 

The Department Chair’s Dilemma 
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Analyzing the department chair's performance from the 
perspectiv e of Ibe system ensures a better chance of under- 
standing that poor performance may be the result, not of the 
chair's incompetence, but perhaps of system conflicts and 
inconsistencies that can be corrected through expectations, 
training, and evaluation consistent with the values of both 
administrators and faculty and the institution’s mission. 

An examination of the admissions process shows that 
what looks like a series of simple decision points are really 
parts of several interrelated systems. Figure 7 illustrates the 
admissions process from an administrative perspective. First 
a strategy is developed to portray a distinctive institutional 
image, which is then translated into various forms of com- 
munication designed to create positive expectations in pro- 
spective students and distributed by the admissions office. 
The intended result is to motivate a student to visit the cam- 
pus and then submit an application for admission and finan- 
cial aid and. if accepted, enroll. 
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FIGURE 7 

The Admissions Proce . from the 
Administration’s Perspective 
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From a student's perspective, the critical points in decid- 
ing which colleges to apply to are quite different. As shown 
in figure H. the first point of influence is the opinions of 
parents, friends, and siblings, the second is the recommenda- 
tions of his or her school's guidance office and teachers, and 
the third is the institutions’ academic and social offerings. If 
ail these influences are positive, the student may then seek 
information from the institution, visit the campus, formally 
apply for admission and financial aid. and then enroll. 

If the admissions process is viewed as incremental and 
independent steps, failure to see where the process may not 
he successful becomes more likely than when admissions is 
seen from the perspective of a svstem that includes both the 
admissions office and students. Tr.is system vantage point 
can be enhanced even more when a process is viewed as 
several systems connected with and dependent on each 
other. Figure depicts the admissions process as three sets 
of interrelated, interdependent systems based on critical 
decision phases: creating interest among students, getting 
students to apply, and ensuring that they enroll. 
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FIGURE 8 

The Admissions Process from Students’ Perspective 
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FIGURE 9 

The Dilemma of the Admissions Process 
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A significant advantage of breaking outcomes, such as 
enrolling a student, into separate systems is that it helps to 
understand the cause of an outcome that may be hidden 
deep within a subsystem. For example, in figure 9, the rea- 
son a student may fail to enroll is that he or she has an inac- 
curate perception about the academic quality of the institu- 
tion that was created because inadequate information was 
provided the school's guidance office. 

Systems analysis has two advantages: to understand better 
the inlluenee of individual points in determining whether a 
certain objective will be met and to understand the roles 
played by various units and people in accomplishing the 
objective. Systems analysis leads to a type of systematic 
thinking that promotes inclusiveness in the implementation 
of planning and produces greater communication, data gath- 
ering. training, and consistency within an organization. 

Systems analysis can also be useful when examining what 
appear to be two separate and independent systems, either 
one or both of which may have caused the same result. The 
retention of students is an example of this type of analysis. 
Figure 10 illustrates an administrative perspective of the 
retention process. If advising, programs, costs, living condi- 
tions. extracurricular activities, and social and personal expe- 
riences arc* acceptable, it is assumed that students will be 
happy and will remain at the institution until they graduate. 

FIGURE 10 

The Retention Process from the 
Administration's Perspective 
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Figure 1 1 shows the retention process from a student's 
perspective. This representation assumes that if they are 
satisfied with their relationships, academic programs, ex- 
tracurricular activities, and costs, and if the external commu- 
nity is not too hostile, students will remain at the institution. 



FIGURE 11 

The Retention Process from Students’ Perspective 




The challenges to retention, however, are not the responsi- 
bility of just one department. The challenges must he under- 
stood as cross- functional, involving all subsystems affecting 
and affected by the dynamics of retention. Whai encourages 
students to remain motivated to continue their studies is di- 
rectly related to the integration of both an academic and a 
social relationship ( Paulsen 1990). Figure \ > illustrates these 
two relationships and the influence the two systems have on 
a decision to remain at an institution. Systems theory empha- 
sizes that retention is a much larger responsibility for institu- 
tional members than what is normally perceived. An institu- 
tion must pay refill attention to both areas of a student's 
life if retention is to be assured. 

As these figures illustrate, systems analysis views pro- 
cesses as circular, 'flic circles may imply order, hut order is 
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nor implied in the examples given. The intention is to un- 
derstand the components of the process and the relation- 
ships of the parts of the system. In reality, the systems may 
vary from institution to institution. The value of the systems 
perspective is the ability to develop a conceptual framework 
for how the various parts are related, how the parts posi- 
tively or negatively affect each other. 

FIGURE 12 

The Dilemma of the Retention Process 
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Similar systems diagrams concerning retention from the 
perspectives of administrators and students (figures 10 and 
1 l. respectively) illustrate how important relationsi.ips are. 
not only in recruiting students, but also in retaining them. 
When the two systems are merged (as shown in figure 12). 
it becomes apparent how conflict can emerge when the 
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same forces that influenced their choice of college play the 
same heartstrings and feed the sleeping homesickness giant. 
Students trust these influential people, and when they are 
separated from them, it becomes difficult for the institution 
to keep the students.* These examples emphasize how all 
the pans must work together to be effective and that each 
parr influences the other parts. No part acts independently 
of the system, and any change to one part of the system s 
organization therefore will affect some other part of the 
organization. . 

Costs can be decreased and service to stakeholders im- 
proved by eliminating delays or duplicated processes in the 
system. To he effective, however, systems and processes 
must reflect and reinforce the institution's values. This “sys- 
tem congruence'’ iWellins. Byham. and W ilson 1991) occurs 
when all the systems work together to accomplish and sup- 
port the institution s mission and values. One role of man- 
agement is to define and design sy terns that build in qual- 
ity, whe'e employees have a role to continuously revise, 
refine, and redesign work processes in the institution to 
maintain and improve quality CNishkin and Kiser 199.0. 

The paradigm of understanding the parts of a higher edu- 
cation institution as discrete, incremental, and chronological 
has changed to seeing them as a continuous, interdepen- 
dent. and interrelated whole, 'flunking of the parts as a sys- 
tem integrates all the ((Utility principles. The system in a 
quality culture is designed so the institution can accomplish 
its mission and outcomes as defined by stakeholders All of 
the systems — including leadership, development, data col- 
lection, decision making, collaboration, and planning lor 
change — and related subsystems — such as recruitment and 
selection, communication, and rewards — must be designed 
to be congruent with each other, and the supporting philos- 
ophy must be one of continuous improvement (Neal and 
Tromley 199S). Once a system'' orientation is the context in 
w hich problems are solved, an institution's use of quality 
tools and techniques to collect data for the purpose of im- 
proving the system will he successful. Being systems depen- 
dent involves a change in the institutional culture, This prin- 
ciple must he consistently practiced because it integrates all 
the other principles. 
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Top leaders play crucial roles in changing the culture of 
an institution. They align members to the institution's vision 
mission, and outcomes. Their commitment to quality im- 
provement, demonstrated through their actions, behaviors, 
and altitudes, inspires others. As leaders “talk the talk” and 
“walk the talk." the culture begins to change. Strong leader- 
ship drives the quality principles by creating the culture 
early in the journey toward quality and supporting efforts 
toward continuous improvement continually along the joui- 
nev (see “Creative and Supportive Leadership”). If they are 
to engage in the quality principles, members need to de- 
velop the knowledge and skills necessary to improve 
processes and systems and to make the quality principles a 
personal philosophy for thinking, feeling, and behaving. 
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SYSTEMATIC INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 



I know of no institution in our society that docs a 
poorer job of educating its own employees than higher 
education { Lawrence Sherr. cited in Seymour 1992, 
p. 104). 
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The actions of senior leaders relied. their ideas about em- 
powerment and continuous improvement. When they are 
serious about empowerment and continuous improvement, 
senior leaders commit time and resources to developing the 
required knowledge and skills in all members of the organi- 
zation. Education and training are essential to transform 
institutions, and the responsibility to invest in human re- 
sources rests with senior leaders. " Tnless you take care of 
the human side of quality, you will never realize the true 
benefits of a quality organization” (Thor 199.1 p. 2). Man- 
agement must begin by making continual self-improvement 
a priority and by accepting the responsibility for continuous 
training of people in the organization. 

Although it is difficult to determine how much time and 
money should be spent on training, some researchers have 
discovered that organizations actively practicing the quality 
principles have employees spend a minimum of about in 
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hours in training for the first year (Brown, Hitchcock, and 
Willard 1994). The training is usually divided into three 
phases: Cl) the concept of quality (eight to 12 hours), (2) 
tools ( 1C) to 2- i hours), and (3) special topics (four to 16 
hours), in subsequent years, about 16 to 32 hours of addi- 
tional training is necessary. Kven though this model is only 
one of many identified in the literature (see. e.g.. O'Brien. 
Mchachcrn. and Luther 1996: Tucker 1993). it emphasizes 
that members of an organization must he educated about 
the philosophy of the quality principles if they are to be 
fully engaged in the search for quality. 

Managers need leadership training to develop skills of 
coaching, facilitating, and empowering. I ’mil recently, most 
efforts to apply the quality principles focused on administra- 
tive operations, and most training and education was tar- 
geted more toward the administration and staff and less to- 
ward the faculty, because administrative practices more 
closely relied business practices and because quality im- 
provement originated in business and industry. Support staff 
most frequently receive training <89 percent of responding 
institutions in one survey), followed by administration (S’S 
percent) and then faculty ((>" percent) (Freed. Kluginan. and 
Fife 199 0. While the quality mov ement places a high prior- 
ity on training employees at all levels, educating faculty as 
well as administration and staff is central to the cultural 
transformation. 

In a culture subscribing to quality improvement, the tradi- 
tional. passive (acuity development committee is being re- 
placed by professional and personal development commit- 
tees for both faculty and stall. The primary focus is on how 
everyone served can receive the highest quality education 
possible, and it inv olv es ongoing training in which employ- 
ees at all levels have access to workshops, seminars, and 
courses related to quality. One of the most important results 
of training in the quality principles is the development ol an 
internal common language that allows efleetive communica- 
nt hi ( G n neskv el al. 1 992 L 

While it is necessary that top leaders he committed to the 
process, it is equally important to train all the leaders m "walk 
the talk." A t oi muon model < if development usual h has two 
main phases. The first phase i • an introduction to the quality 
concepts, vvlmh includes communication skills, problem- 
solving techniques, customer service, and team building. 
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Employees are introduced to measurement, charting, and 
costing. They begin to apply statistical analysis and to use 
control systems. The second phase involves more specific 
training for individual groups. Some institutions use just-in- 
time training so members are i ruined for when they need 
specific skills. Customer service is emphasized throughout the 
training sessions, because all employees need to learn how to 
listen to customers and to solve problems (Coeheu 1993). 

Faculty members often become trainers in the learning 
process, which gives them new roles. This change helps 
structures to become less hierarchical. New titles are created, 
and revised systems challenge traditional systems (Span- 
bauer 1992). Fifty-two percent of the institutions implement- 
ing the quality principles in one survey use a combination of 
staff trainers, faculty trainers, and outside consultants t Freed, 
Klugman and Fife 199-1). reinforcing the fact that having 
internal personnel conduct training is important in demon- 
strating an institution's commitment to quality. 

Organizations are quick to blame workers for problems 
with quality when the problems most likely are caused by a 
lack of in-depth training and inadequate design of the sys- 
tem (Dcming 1986). Training needs to be part of the system 
so that it is a continuing way of life for all members of 
higher education. A solid commitment of resources is neces- 
sary to transform institutions into learning organizations — 
although an organization full of learners does not add up to 
a learning organization (Marchese 1993). 

Ironically, the primary function of colleges and univ ersi- 
ties is the development of students, yet faculty and staff 
development is often a low priority (Winter 1991 ). ’Tor an 
organization whose very existence is based on the need for 
education, it is amazing that universities pay so little atten- 
tion to training their own employees" (Nonscr 1992. p. Slot, 
because they lack training, administrators often make deci- 
sions without collecting the necessary data or consulting the 
appropriate people. Many faculty members do not collect 
data from stuuents when they make improvements for. stu- 
dents. “Where else could the idea of a culture oriented Ito- 
ward! continuous improvement be more appropriate than in 
institutions w hose primary purpose is to support improve- 
ment and individual growth?" ((lore 1993. p. 33S). 

Systematic individual development through continuous 
education and training is necessary if institutions are reach 
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to address the one constant of organizational survival: being 
able to meet stakeholders' changing expectations. To do so. 
institutions must make decisions based on data systemati- 
cally collected from stakeholders. 
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DECISIONS BASED ON FACT 



if you can't measure something, you can't understand 
it; if you cant understand it. you can't control it; if you 
can t control it, you can ’t improve it (Harrington 1 987, 
p. 103). 

In Cod ire trust. All others must use data (W. Edwards 
Homing, cited in Walton 1986, p. 96). 
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Higher education institutions must monitor the quality of the . 
goods and services they provide to he able to improve contin- 
uously — which means that people in those organizations must 
systematically keep track of how the organization is doing and 
that the resulting information must he readily available to all 
w ithin the organization. Decisions in higher education often 
have been made or influenced by personal impression, anec- 
dote. or complaint. Instead, the quality principle “decisions 
based on fact" urges higher education to “keep track, dig out 
the facts, find the systemic problem or root cause" (Marrhcse 
1993, p. 12). and concentrate on it to improve the organiza- 
tion. Data collection is also associated with assessment in 
higher education. Institutions involved in assessment have 
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suited outcomes and key indicators of undergraduate educa- 
tion and have collected data over time. The movement toward 
quality elevates the use of data to another level: “What is the 
point of the assessors ‘knowledge for improvement’ if contin- 
uous improvement isn't the aim?" (Marchese .1993. p. 12). 

Quality improvement can be described with 10 questions 
or steps: 

/. What clo f or we want to accomplish? (Identify mission.) 
2. Who cares cuid what do they care about? (Identify stake- 
holders and requirements.) 

J. What are ice doing now and bow well are we doing it? 
(Assess current state; develop cl baseline.) 

4. What can ire do better? (Define preferred state . problems, 
and improvement opportunities.) 

5. What prevents us from doing better? ( Identify hornet's 
and root causes.) 

6. What changes could we make to do better? ( Develop im- 
provement solutions, strategies, tactics, and plans.) 

7. Do it. (Implement plans.) 

d. How did ire do? If it didn 7 work, try again. (Monitor 
results: recycle if necessary.) 

9. If it worked, how can ice do it every time? (Standardize.) 
10. What did we learn? L et 's celebrate. 1 ((j jj+cflide project.) 
Hague 1995. p. 12). 

These 10 steps are an elaboration of the Plan-Do-Check- 
Act cycle originally proposed by Walter A. Shcwhart in the 
1930s and taught in Japan by Doming (Doming 1986). They 
offer a systematic or scientific method for continuous quality 
improvement. Figure 13 shows the sequence of working 
through the steps. Often, an organization does not proceed 
smoothly from the first step to the last but may need to go 
back to an earlier step when a change does not work or 
may need to begin work on another change. Measurement 
and data collection are critical in every quality improvement 
process, and the flow chart in figure 13 indicates which 
steps of the process involve measurement.* 



‘See lUihcn Ihys.i for n simplified version of this process for higher educa- 
lion, which includes six steps: determine rc\iew mission and vision, assess ■ 
expectations, assess performance, identify gaps, plan improvements, and 
integrate changes. 
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FIGURE 13 

Flow Chart of the Quality Improvement Process 




Whal did we learn? 
Lei's celebrate! 
(Conclude) 



Source: T;ij>uc !W5. p. 13. 
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A tendency exists to equate quality with tools, which turns 
the focus inward to the institution’s internal processes. Sev- 
eral tools are useful in continuous improvement, hut they are 
the means and not the end of continuous improvement. Tf 
use of the tools leads to improvements in products and ser- 
vices that stakeholders do not want, the efforts have not ac- 
complished the goal. When the focus is on the tools instead 
of meeting or exceeding stakeholders' expectations, the re- 
sults will likely not be the desired ones. "Paradigm shifts do 
not often come as a result of using quality tools!, but] the 
tools can help one understand the data and the need for a 
paradigm shift” (Law 1993. p. 24). 

Tools are essential for implementing the quality princi- 
ples: they make it possible to collect, visualize, analyze, and 
interpret information to improve a process. Many tools are 
available for these purposes: some are useful for interpreting 
numerical data, while others can be applied to verbal data. 
The importance of the tools used for numerical data is to 
leach the meaning of variability and to have people learn to 
control it (Sashkin and Kiser 1993). The tools used for verbal 
data help organize issues, ideas, and words rather than num- 
bers (brassard 1989).* 

The appropriateness of a particular tool depends on how 
it is to he used and at what stage il is to be used in quality 
improvement. Six categories of tools have been identified 
according to use (see table 3): 

1. Idea creation tools, used to generate new ideas or to 
organize many ideas; 

2. Process analysis tools, used to understand a process or a 
part of it; 

3. Cause analysis tools, used to discover the cause of a 
problem or situation: 

i. Planning tools; 

3. Evaluation tools, used to narrow a group of choices to 
the best one or to evaluate how well something has 
been done: and 

6. Data collection and analysis tools Hague 1993). 



Tor imerage of many ol the quality tools, see Itravunl 19H9, COAL 
I9.SK, ami Vague 1995. 
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TABLE 5 

Examples of Quality Tools 



Too l category 


Examples of tools 


Idea creation tools 


Affinity diagram, nominal group process, 
relations diagram 


Process analysis tools 


Flow chart, matrix diagram, relations 
diagram 


Cause analysis tools 


Cause-and-effect diagram, force field 
analysis, matrix diagram, Pareto 
diagram, scatter diagram, systematic 
diagram 


Planning tools 


Flow chart, force field analysis, matrix 
diagram, operational definitions, 
relations diagram, systematic diagram 


Evaluation tools 


Scenario builder, matrix diagram 


Data collection and analysis tools 


Control chart, histogram, operational 
definition, Pareto chart, run chart, 
scatter diagram 



Some tools an* used more frequently than others. Respon- 
dents to one suivey (Freed, Klugman, and Fife 199-t) were 
asked to rank the top three tools used in their institutions, out 
of Ft tools listed (affinity diagram, eause-and -effect diagram, 
control ehail. flow chan, force field analysis, histogram, nomi- 
nal group process, operational definition. Pareto diagram, 
relations diagram, run chart, scatter diagram, scenario builder, 
and systematic diagram). The list is by no means exhaustive, 
hut the results convey both the frequency of use and the over- 
all importance of specific tools. The top five tools indicated 
by the respondents in order of importance were flow chart. 
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cause-arid- -effect diagram, nominal group process, affinity 
diagram, and Pareto diagram, all of which are easily used and 
typically are employed early in the analysis of processes. 



Flow Chart 

A flow chart is a picture of the separate steps of a process in 
sequential order. Such steps might include actions that must 
he performed, materials or serv ices entering or leaving the 
process, decisions that must he made, and people who be- 
come involved. A flow chart can he used as a process analy- 
sis tool or as a planning tool. It should be used when a team 



FIGURE 14 

Flow Chart of the Payroll Process 
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begins to study a process (the first and most important step 
in understanding the process and finding potential areas for 
improvement), when an improved process is designed, 
when a project is planned, and when better communication 
is needed between people involved with the same process 
(Tague 1995). Figure 13 (p. 87) shows a flow chart of the 
10-step quality improvement process (Tague 1995, p. 72). 
Note that an institution may proceed sequentially from step 
1 through step 10: however, the diagram has many loops 
and institutions typically pass through several of the steps 
more than once when working to effect a particular change. 

The How chart in figure 14 was used to study a payroll 
process for new appointments that was experiencing many 
errors and complaints. Hundreds of new appointment trans- 
actions were initiated monthly, but reliable lists of the names 
of all appointments could not he found. Fifty percent of the 
forms were incompletely or incorrectly filled out. Ninety 
percent of these problems could be corrected by making a 
phone call, but the rest had to be sent back to the depart- 
ments to reinitiate the process. Some of those involved in 
the process constructed a flow chart of the process, from 
which they discovered that, depending on where the trans- 
action began in the organization, the current process re- 
quired three to seven signatures. The many required signa- 
tures added cost but no value to the process. 

When the signatures were eliminated as an experiment, 
the number of errors decreased and the time for an appoint- 
ment form to reach the payroll office was reduced by 48 
hours (Sherr and Lozier 1991). In this case, the flow chart 
made it possible to see where in the process unnecessary 
steps occurred, to eliminate those steps, and to end with a 
trimmed process that could be negotiated much more 
smoothly and with significantly fewer problems. 

In another example. Biology 106. Anatomy and Physiology, 
is a service course offered by the Department of Biological 
Sciences as part of the School of Nursing curriculum at Sam- 
ford University. The School of Nursing monitors the course 
through use of the National League of Nurses (NLN) board 
exam for anatomy and physiology (A F). Displeased by the 
number of students who did poorly in the course (received a 
grade below C), the master)* base of the C students, and the 
students' performance on the NLN AP exam, a team compris- 
ing the professor who taught the course, the chair of Biolog- 
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'IGURE 15 

; low Chart of the Original AP Process 




Source. llunsinutT IW, p. I OK. 
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ical Sciences, the dean of the School of Nursing, and the 
chairs of the School of Nursing's curriculum and admissions 
committees was formed to deal with the problems. By making 
a How chan of the existing process (figure 15). the team 
found the process that had been in place for years had stu- 
dents begin by taking Biology 106 if they came to Samford 

FIGURE 16 

Flow Chart of the Redesigned AP Process 
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with no previous AP course. When they passed Biology 106, 
they took additional nursing courses, after which they look 
the NLN AP exam. When they passed the' NLN exam, they 
continued taking additional courses in the program. 

The team saw several problems with that process and 
were able to incorporate suggestions for improvement into a 
new. redesigned process (figure 16). which included the 
department chair's review of AP courses from other institu- 
tions and a decision as to whether students who had taken 
an AP course at another institution needed to take Biology 

FIGURE 17 

Cause-and-Effect Diagram for Causes of Fear in the Classroom 
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106. For students entering the system immediately out of 
high school, the process now included a review of the high 
school background and basic science aptitude test scores, 
followed by a decision about whether the student could 
enter directly Biology 106 or should first take a lower-level 

FIGURE 18 

Cause-and-Effect Diagram for Declining 

Summer School Enrollments 




Source: Strickland and Schook*y 199.4. p, 9. 
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biology course. Finally, the team decided the NLN AP '*\am 
should be given shortly alter the completion of Biology 106 
to receive more immediate feedback on how well prepared 
students were for the remainder of the nursing curriculum 
(Hunsinger 1992). In this case, the How chart of the existing 
process showed shortcomings in that process that could be 
eliminated with a redesigned process. 

Cause-and-Effect Diagram 

The second most important tool used among responding 
higher education institutions was the cause-and-effect dia- 
gram (Freed. Kingman, and Fife 1994). 'Phis tool captures, 



FIGURE 19 

Affinity Diagram Developed by the Advisory 
Committee for the Deanship 
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displays* and classifies various theories about the causes of a 
problem. Developed by Kaom Ishikawa in 1943. it is often 
called an Ishikawa diagram or a fishbone diagram. Because 
it can sort ideas into useful categories, it is a good tool to 
bring structure to a brainstorming session. The process of 
drawing a cause-and-effeet diagram should begin with the 
problem (or with the desired result) and the five generic- 
categories for the cause . machines and equipment, materi- 
als, methods, people, and the environment. Team members 
often question the need for discussion of possible causes 
because they think that the causes are obvious, but each 
person sees the problem from an individual vantage point 
and may have his or her own ideas about possible causes 
(Plsck 19 m 

Figure 17 is a causc-and-effect diagram about the causes 
of fear in the classroom. As a class project, students enrolled 
in a psychology course at Samford University studied the 
subject, conducting informal interviews with fellow students 
about what caused and increased fear. The students con- 
structed a cause-and-effect diagram, grouping the causes of 
fear under four main headings: tests, personal causes, peers, 
and professors. "Tests" included type and number of tests, 
amount of material covered, assignment of grades, and poor 
study skills. ‘Personal causes" included students' health, 
number of class hours, number of work hours, procrastina- 
tion, and a poor attitude about the course. ’Peers" included 
social differences, social group comparisons, and being 
made fun of in class. “Professors" included their setting ex- 
pectations loo high, having a poor attitude toward the stu- 
dents, not making time for students, and being inflexible 
(Teal 1992). The diagram is instructive for both students and 
professors on a variety of situations that could be analyzed 
and changed to reduce fear in the classroom. 

A task force formed to identify causes of declining enroll- 
ments in summer school developed the cause-and-effect dia- 
gram shown in figure IS. The task force grouped possible 
causes into six areas: competition with area schools, policies 
and procedures, cost of courses, personnel, marketing, and 
course offerings. Prom these causes, team members were 
able to identify actions that might lead to solutions. F’very 
member of tile team was assigned a specific task at the end 
of the first meeting, such as gathering data to compare casts 
with competing institutions in the region, identifying nontra- 
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ditional rimes for summer courses, or exploring the possibility 
of :in innovative tuition structure for summer school students. 
The cause-antl -effect diagram h el] - ) eel to focus discussions 
during team meetings and to make clearer exactly what ac- 
tions would be helpful in developing an action plan to solve 
the problem (Strickland and Sehooley 1993). 

Nominal Group Process and Affinity Diagram 

The third most important tool, nominal group process, is a 
structured method for group brainstorming that encourages 
contributions from everyone. After the problem is stated, 
each team member writes clown as many ideas as possible 
for a set period of time, and then each member states one 
idea aloud in turn. After all ideas have been voiced, the 
ideas are clarified or combined. This tool should be used 
when some members of the team are much more vocal than 
Olliers, when some team members think belter in silence, 
when some members may not participate in a regular brain- 
storming activity, when a team does .not generate quantities 
of ideas, when the team has new members, when the issue 
is controversial, or when there is conflict among the team 
members Hague 1993). Information for the cause-and-cITeci 
diagram in figure IS and for the affinity diagram in figure 19 
came from group brainstorming sessions. 

The affinity diagram and nominal group process are both 
classified as "idea creation tools.” I 'sc of the affinity diagram 
typically follows a brainstorming or nominal group process 
ses .ion. It is most convenient if ideas from such a session 
have been recorded on stick-up notes or note cards. The 
notes are then spread randomly on a table, on the floor, or 
on the wall .so that everyone can see all of them. Working 
quickly and in silence, each leant member looks for notes 
that seem to be related and places them together: the team 
keeps working until all cards have been placed into six to 
10 groups. Cards that do not seem to fit should be left to 
one side. During the grouping, cards may be moved several 
times. When the cauls are grouped, the team selects a head- 
ing for each group that has been formed by using a card 
front the group or by making a new one (Strickland and 
Sehooley 1993 k 

The advisory committee fur the Sehool of education at 
S: milord I niversily used brainstorming anti an affinity dia- 
gram to develop and organize a list of desirable qualities in a 
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no\\ r dean. Instead of beginning the search for a new dean 
by using the usual procedure of looking for someone who 
had excelled as a professor and had written articles or books 

FIGURE 20 

Pareto Diagram of Reasons Students Scored 
Poorly on the NEN AP Exam 
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Source. tliinsingi'i 1W2. p. KM. 

in the field, (lie committee brainstormed to determine the 
characteristics they would like to sec in the new dean. The 
affinity diagram in figure 19 was developed as a result of this 
exavise. I'he six categories that emerged from the brain- 
storming were leadership style, reputation as a visionary, 
interdisciplinary interests in learning and leaching, personal 
qualifications, academic credentials and experience, and 
public school experience and administration. The profile that 
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resulted from ibis meeting was used throughout the selection 
process, first as criteria for advertising the position and later 
to rank rhe top choices (Strickland and Schooley 1993). In 
this case, the affinity diagram gave focus to chaos and pro- 
vided creative input to the process of hiring a new dean. 

FIGURE 21 

Pareto Diagram for Causes of Fear in the Classroom 
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Pareto Diagram 

The Pareto diagram, categorized as both a ' cause analysis 
tool" and a 'data collection and analysis tool" Hague I00S) 
was the lilth most important tool cited in the survey (Freed. 
Kingman, and File 199 i). The Pareto principle comes from 
an Italian malhemali'Tm who discovered that, almost al- 
ways. 20 percent of a piocess creates 80 percent of the re- 
sults or. put another way. "SO percent of the problem can he 
attributed to 20 percent of the causes" (Omachonu and Koss 
lOOt. p. 2i0). In the I0s0>. Joseph Juran applied the Pareto 
principle to problems invoking qualilv. lie suggested that 
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whenever a number of individual factors contribute to some 
overall effect. relatively few of iho.se items (the v ital few) 
account for the majority of tile effect. In problems involving 
quality. a team can make noticeable improvements by focus- 
ing < m the v ita! few. 

Pareto diagram:, are a type of barchart in which the vari- 
ous factors that contribute to some overall effect are ar- 
ranged in order from the most frequent to the least frequent. 
This tool can he used to reveal unnoticed patterns when 
data are analyzed by groups, to focus on the most significant 
problem or cause, to improv e communication about infor- 
mation. and to ev aluate improvement by comparisons of 
held i e and alter Hague l l W). 

A Pareto diagram was constructed to determine whv stu- 
dents did poorly on. the NI.N Anatomy and Physiology exam 
(figure JO), from the data collected on the students who did 
poorly on the exam, the possible reason that occurred most 
frequently was that they had taken the exam lour or more 
months alter taking the AP course. Other factors occurred 
with decreasing frequency: a student earned a (' or lower in 
the AP course, had a low ACT or SAT score, indicating a 
poor aptitude for science, or took an AP course at another 
school. Once this information was known, team members 
could suggest ways m improve students' scores. Several of 
these suggestions were incorporated into the redesigned 
process (sec the (low chan in figure lb): The \1.\ AP exam 
was given at the end of the AP course, admissions standards 
were increased, and prerequisites were established for the 
AP course. The Pareto diagram identified reasons for poor 
scores that helped to louts the ideas lor improving the 
process (Hunsingcr in 1 ).:). 

figure 21 is a Pareto diagram show ing causes of fear in 
the classroom. After students in the psychology class at 
Samford l niversity had interviewed other students about 
what causes or enhances tear in the classroom, they 
grouped the reasons and counted the number of reasons 
falling under each main heading (tests, personal, peers, and 
professors). What this small study found was that most fears 
in the classroom, a re generated by tests, followed by profes- 
sors: other sources accounted fora relatively small percent 
of the reports (Teal 1W2). * Hi i s diagram makes it obvious 
that testing must be studied if students' fears are to he 
lessened, 
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Even though tools have been used successfully to improve 
processes in higher education institutions, it must he con- 
stantly remembered that the tools are simply a means to an 
end, not the end in themselves. The use of tools and tech- 
niques is the most visible evidence that an organization is 
concerned about outcomes or quality; it is also the most su- 
perficial indicator of a quality environment and therefore 
cannot be relied on to distinguish an organization that is 
practicing the quality principles from one that is not. Tools by 
themselves cannot lead to quality (Sashkin and Kiser 1993). 

Systematically collecting data and using quality tools are 
not parts of the culture in most higher education institutions. 
Making decisions intuitively rather than on data tends to he 
more ingrained. In a quality culture, decisions are made 
based on fact. 

If an institution is to react quickly to environmental 
changes and continuously improve quality for the people it 
selves, employees must he more accountable and have 
more authority and information. Employees need to assume 
more responsibility and exercise more initiative. People at 
all levels must he empowered to make decisions and take 
action. 
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DELEGATION OF DECISION MAKING 



The person doing the job knows far better than anyone 
else the best way of doing the jot? and therefore is the one 
pe/son best fitted to improve it { Waterman 1987, p. 74). 
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People* who work within the system have the most insighi 
into how the system works and how to improve it. The svs- 
tem must be held accountable for accomplishing measurable 
outcomes, and people must be committed to achieving 
those outcomes. This line of thinking is more common on 
the administrative side of the institution; the faculty's ac- 
countability lor institutional goals is a rather weak concept. 

faculty members are often faulted for being too indepen- 
dent and loo empowered. They are criticized for acting like 
individuals rather than members of a collective whole. The 
differenc e lies in involving and empowering them to make 
decisions and to hold them accountable for measurable 
outcomes. 

If institutions are to read quickly to the imminent 
changes in the environment, administrators have to “pul 
more and more accountability, authority, and information 
into the hands of the people who are closest to the products 
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and customers” (Howard 1990. p. 134). "The practice of 
empowerment^-or instilling a sense of power — is at the root 
of organizational effectiveness, especially during times of 
transition and transformation” (Conger 19H9. p. 17). hm- 
p< nverment enables people to lake personal responsibility 
for and ownership of the tasks they perform (Siuilman and 
Lueehauer 1993). It should not he viewed as an end in itself 
but as a means of fulfilling the organization's vision (I* well 
1993; Melton 1993). 

The people who can solve many of the problems affecting 
quality already exist within the institution. Personnel dealing 
with operations know more about needed daily improve- 
ments in quality than upper administrators. National retail 
department store Nordstrom's written philosophy slates: 

\\"e also encourage yon to present your own ideas. Your 
buyers bare a great deal of autonomy, and are encour- 
aged to seek out and promote neir fashion directions at 

all times Sordstrom has a strong open-door policy. 

and ire encourage yon to share your concerns, sugges- 
tions. and ideas . . . . 
iXordstron i Id lies: 

Rule -l: i'se your good judgment in all situations. 

'there will he no additional rules ( Pfeifer 1995, p. 60). 




When employees are not empowered and their know l- 
edge is not tapped, it becomes a source of frustration repre- 
senting a large cost to organizations (Leffcl. Robinson. 

I larshlx rger. Krallinan, and Frary 1991). In a recent survey of 
a major univ ersity, employees reported feeling a lack of em- 
powerment: no sense of appreciation for their efforts: little 
understanding of the university's policies, goals, and priori- 
ties: and almost no opportunity for professional growth. And 
this pattern tends to he the rule rather than the exception at 
colleges and universities (Deal and Jenkins 199 i). 

I he paradox of empowerment is that “empowerment 
means letting go while taking control" (baker 199-L p. (>2) or 
gaining control by giving up control (Waterman 19<S T ). In 
reality, empowering managers do not lose their powers and 
responsibilities: they redefine and share them i Chaffee and 
Seymour 1991 ). There is no shortage ol power. Idr power 
can he given away without losing it and gained by giving it 
toothers (Thor 1993). “FlTcclive leaders know that otic gains 
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far more control hy empowering others. Ibyl giving away 
one s formal authority" (Sashkin and Kiser 1995, p. 87). 
Research indicates that allowing employees to participate 
and become more involved increases both satisfaction and 
productivity (Levine and Tyson 1990). 

The traditional assumption is that managers are the ones 
in control. The role of a manager in an empowered organi- 
zation is to clear away the obstacles to effective action. 
According to Robert Haas. CRO of Levi Strauss and Com- 
pany. empowerment is not easy: 

It has been difficult Jbr me to accept the fact that / don 7 
hare to he the smartest guy on the block — reading e/e/y 
memo and signing off on every decision, in reality . the 
more you establish parameters and encourage people to 
take initiatives irithin those boundaries, the more you 
multiply your otrn effectiveness by the effectiveness of 
other pex)f>le (Howard 1990, p. 15V). 

But giving people the authority to make decisions does 
not mean they will make good decisions or that their actions 
will be effective, l-'mployecs need to be trained in the qual- 
ity principles, their applications, and the statistical tools that 
can be used to improve quality. They need io learn how to 
work in teams (Sashkin and Kiser 1995). Training and edu- 
cation not only improves skills, but also helps employees 
develop an understanding of the organization. Employees 
who are enabled and empowered have the knowledge, 
skills, and opportunity to take correctiv e actions to solve 
problems and make improvements" (p. HO). 

An empowered workforce is developed by directed au- 
tonomy (Waterman 1987): All members of the organization 
are empowered to do things their way within a context of 
direction. People must know the boundaries: where and 
when they should act on their own. and where and when 
not. 'Hie manager's role is to establish those boundaries and 
then to get out of the way. trusting employees’ judgment. 

1 anpovverment is the process of self-control and self- 
management (Juran 1989). Self-management can lie viewed 
on a continuum of participative decisions (Manx and Sims 
1980). Managers must make decisions about how much self- 
management to encourage in subordinate employees, ami 
some criteria must be available to help make that decision 
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(Maier 1970; Vroom and Action 1973). In general, more par- 
ticipative decision making is appropriate when: (1) the prob- 
lem is not highly structured: (2) information is needed from 
subordinates: (3) the solutions must he accepted by subordi- 
nates for implementation: and ( y \) subordinates share in the 
organization's goals (Man/ and Sims 1980). 

If they are to participate in decision making, subordinates 
must be fully involved. To best involve employees, four 
elements should lx* present: information, knowledge, power, 
and rewards. If one of the elements does not exist, employ- 
ees will not get involved and will not be empowered (Law- 
ler 1992). An individual without information cannot take 
responsibility, but an individual who is given information 
cannot help but take responsibility. Individuals who are 
given information, knowledge, and authority feel a sense of 
accomplishment, which is itself an intrinsic reward (Carlzon 
19S"D. Leaders must be aware of all these elements to maxi- 
mize cm | oyees' involvement. 

Middle managers (in higher education institutions, depart- 
ment and division chairs or deans) are often perceived as 
having difficulty letting go of power. They often feel threat- 
ened when asked to share power, and they are accused of 
resisting change. Hut letting go of power may not he the 
only obstacle for empowering others. Department chairs, for 
example, arc often confused about their role and have only 
limited power themselves (Marlin 1992). One solution is to 
redefine the role of department and division chairs so they 
are an integral part of efforts to improve quality and em- 
power them so they have power to give to others. Doing so 
could be accomplished by holding them accountable for 
their areas in contributing to the success of the whole sys- 
tem. not just their specific departments or divisions. 

As companies become more horizontally structured, often 
referred to as "boundary-less." they set varying parameters 
for different individuals. The latitude for setting Ixnmdaries 
is based on experience, skills, and a proven track record. 
Middle managers are given power to set direction and nego- 
tiate goals for their areas within the larger system. In addi- 
tion. they have the power to change processes to improve 
the system. “If quality is going to become a permanent part 
of the way we operate, middle managers must be given the 
power and the accountability their vital role demands" (Mar- 
tin 1992. p. 90). A common mistake is bypassing middle 
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managers in forming teams among front-line employees: in 
doing so, middle managers feel threatened and so do not 
give employees the support they need (Walton 1990). 

People can fee! empowered only if the environment is 
supportive. An empowering environment requires informa- 
tion to he shared that previously was considered confiden- 
tial — financial information, for example. Empowering leaders 
hold informal gatherings of small groups to discuss company 
issues openly. Open communication is reinforced through 
organizational newsletters or electronic mail to address em- 
ployees' questions and concerns. Information about objec- 
tives. measures, and rewards is shared to promote coopera- 
tion and synergy. 

These efforts are supportive only if employees perceive 
the culture as fair. Empowering others and establishing an 
environment of fairness involve many of the same conditions: 
developing trust, acting consistently, being truthful, demon- 
strating integrity, clarifying expectations, treating people equi- 
tably. allowing employees to have influence, establishing just 
standards, and demonstrating respect (Sashkin and Kiser 
1993). fairness is important for a quality culture, because if 
fairness is not part of the mix, “it is difficult if not impossible 
for employees to feel empowered, to believe that there will 
be rewards for results, or to act cooperatively” (p. 103). 

In an empowering culture, the reward system is struc- 
tured with an emphasis on collective performance and co- 
operation. Because empowerment allows people at lower 
levels in the institution to have more responsibility and the 
freedom to exercise it, employees tieed fewer approvals and 
have more autonomy in making decisions. Employees must 
trust and respect each other to get (he job done, because 
there is less supervision and more reliance on cooperation. 

An empowering environment allows members to flourish 
on the job. to exercise self-control, and to provide quality 
service. Not only do they psychologically own their jobs, but 
members also have a broader perspective of work processes 
so they are able to catch errors and make improvements 
(Lawler 1992). Empowered employees need: 

• Information (training and education, data, technical 

knowledge): 

• Resources (funds, materials, space, lime): and 

• Support (authority, approval, legitimacy) (Kanter 1983). 
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In a quality culture, leaders understand how to empower 
others and how to build a supportive culture. People at all 
levels are resociali/cd around the new values and trained 
about rile new boundaries. Empowerment is possible when 
the senior leaders in the organization learn to live in the 
paradox of empowerment;, gaining control by giving up 
control, to thrive on its contradictions. To do so. some insti- 
tutions are establishing learning centers or training institutes 
where the skills needed to function in the new environment 
are taught. 

Empowerment can be better illustrated by an example 
based on studies of young children in an unfenced play- 
ground. Results have indicated that when no fence exists, 
children tend to stay close to the middle because they feel 
safer huddled together. In a playground with a fence around 
it. children go to the edges and explore. The role of senior 
leaders is to set the boundaries (the fence) and define the 
work environment with plenty of room to operate. Decision 
making should lx* pushed back to the appropriate level; by 
delegating decision making in this way, senior leaders have 
time to think about the boundaries (where the fence should 
be) and to make plans accordingly. The role of middle man- 
agers is to take the institution to the boundaries. It is their 
responsibility to look for broken fence posts and to sug- 
gest where the fence should be. And they are responsible 
for making sure the fence is safe and well maintained. In 
essence, middle managers safeguard the environment 
(Thor 1993). 

Organizations, like theaters, need to spotlight more than 
the stars. This hidden east of people behind the scenes is a 
powerful resource. When backstage contributions are re- 
spected and recognized, these unseen people respond with 
hard work, loyally, dedication, and a commitment to an 
excellent performance. The hidden cast often feels ne- 
glected. frequently does not receive the feedback it de- 
serves. and therefore does not understand the purpose or 
impact of its position to the entire production (Deal and 
Jenkins 199*0. 

A primary focus of the philosophy of quality is the em- 
powerment of the individual: 

The lesstm is that ire hare to e/npouvr nil oar people 

with dignity, knoniedt>e. and skills so that they (ami 
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contribute. They bare to be made secure so that they 
can contribute . trained so that they can do the ii'ork 
projxrly, and encouraged to groteso that the firm can 
develop and groin, '/be purpose of all of management, 
the purpose of cooperation, is to bring out the best in 
each of us and allow each of us to contribute fully 
(Aguayo 1990, p. 243). 

Making ii possible and worthwhile for employees to be 
committed and invoked applies to the institutional culture 
as well — everything from creating a philosophy that mem- 
bers value to designing operational procedures that allow 
autonomy. According to Fred Smith, CEO of Federal Ex- 
press. it is important to remember that employees' satisfac- 
tion is a prerequisite to customers' satisfaction t Reynolds 
1992). For higher education institutions, it translates into 
training and educating employees so that they understand 
the significance of satisfying their numerous stakeholders. 

In a survey of institutions with experience in implement- 
ing the quality principles, almost every respondent men- 
tioned “involving people" and "giving them a voice' as key 
benefits of the quality movement (Seymour and Collett 
1991). Organizations that excel in the future will he ones 
that “discover how to tap people's commitment and capacity 
to learn at all lev els of the organization" (Sengc 1990. p. *t). 
Once people are empowered, they need to be trained to 
collaborate so that they can effectively work in teams. 
Empowered teams are the building blocks of quality im- 
pre jvement. 

Indiv idual empowerment is epitomized in a poem by Lao 
Tsu in 7 ao 7e Cbi/tg: 

Go to the pe» >ple. 

Learn from them. 

Love them. 

Start with what they know, 
build on what they have. 

Hu I of the best leaders, 
when their task is accomplished, 
their work is done, the people will remark; 

We have done it ourselves. 
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People who ha\e a slake in the outcomes of a process have 
a vested interest in collaborating lo improve the processes 
that create those outcomes. By 2000, an estimated 90 per- 
cent of all American companies will have their workforces 
.structured as teams. As the quality principles are practiced in 
higher education institutions, collaboration and empowered 
work teams will be the trend. The complex and difficult 
problems facing higher education demand a new approach 
to solving problems that is based on bringing people to- 
gether — those who are most influenced — to make decisions 
(Thor 1W). 

W hile departments more often function as work teams, 
campus committees typically function as groups of individu- 
als that get burdened with administrative tasks. The norm is 
that committees function politically, or they do not function 
at all (1-well I9<M). In contrast, collaboration involves learn- 
ing new behaviors and changing the way people perceive 
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iheir work. Quality improvement teams are created with 
auihorily and therefore empowered to address specific prob- 
lems. Teams are aelion oriented: they study a particular 
problem with the goal to improve the system. 

The task of forming teams is especially com [plicated for 
colleges and universities, because they are loosely coupled, 
open systems with multiple 1 and poorly defined goals 
(Cohen and March M.)«Si). They are decentralized, partic u- 
larly in academic administration, but this decentralization is 
no! necessarily synonymous with participatory processes 
(Winter l { ) c > I ). “Industry desperately needs to foster team- 
work. 'I lie only training or education on teamwork our peo- 
ple receive- in school is on the- athletic lielcl. Teamwork in 
the classroom is culled cheating" (W. lid wards Oeming. cited 
in (iahor two. p. 2a). Although collaboration and teamwork 
remains the 1 means and not the end. improving work perfor- 
mance* is the objective. 

The concept of collaboration and tea m work in colleges 
and universities is complicated by sever.il fac tors. ( )bslaeles 
to teairnw 1 inc lude 1 the* tradition of academic freedom, the 
competitivene ss of individual departments for funds and 
students, and a fundamental American individualism, faculty 
members are accustomed to working independently, often 
competing with each other. The idea of working together to 
improve quality suggests a uniformity with which they are 
not comfortable. One 1 of the major elements of higher edu- 
cation. the peer review for tenure*, focuses on individual 
achievements, whereas the quality principles emphasize 
the achiev ements of teams. Traditionally, academic decision 
makers in college's and universities act autonomously. There- 
fore. gaining acceptance for the idea of coll. tlx nation, par- 
ticularly on the academic side*, mav be a c hallenge for any 
institution, for the quality principle's to be successfully im- 
plemented in higher education, however, collaboration and 
teamwork must become the norm. 

Implementing the concept oi teams necessitates a shill lor 
the culture of higher education. A te am is a small number 
of people with complementary skills who are committed to 
a common purpose, performance goals, and an approac h 
for which they hold themselves mutually accountable" (Kat- 
zenbaeli and Smith MW. p. n). based on research about 
higher education leadership teams, what a team is and what 
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il is not can lx.* clearly distinguished (bensimon and 
Neumann 1993. p. 30). A team is not: 

• A physical object that comes to life on the basis ol clearly 
prescribed roles. 

• A rational structure acting intentionally to achieve defined 
ends. 

• A machine that can be analyzed purely in terms of its 
members' discrete behaviors, 

• A tool that managers can use to further their ends. 

In contrast, a team is: 

• A collective unit that is an entity in and of itself, rather 
than merely the sum of its individual members. 

• A set of ac tions, feelings, and experiences. 

• A setting marked by both shared and fractured meaning. 

• A social reality created and re-created by those who are 
part of it. 

• A reality — complex and often inconsistent — that exists 
inside the head of each member and is perhaps different 
from member to member. 

• A reality that is understood through close interpretation of 
the experiences of individual members. 

• A Muiel set of beliefs, understandings, and differences — 
sometimes consistent and complementary, other times 
inconsistent and contradictory — encompassing members 
and exceeding them even as they create and re-create 
meaning, conflict, and ambiguity (bensimon and Neu- 
mann 1993). 

As these differences indicate, a team is a process, not a 
product. The challenge* for anyone who is responsible for 
building a team is to develop a group of people so that they 
are able to lead. aet. and think together. The team should he 
able to think in more expam.ve and creative ways than any 
one* person individually (bensimon and Neumann 1993 '. 

The disciplined application of "team basics" (size, pur- 
pose. goals, skills, approach, and accountability) is often 
overlooked in team processes ( Katzenbach and Smith 1993' 
Teams are often perceived in an active state* ol doing and 
acting, but w hat is essential is team thinking. How team 
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members perceive, discover, think, and create individually 
and interactively influences the team's success. Team pro- 
cesses are important in creating an effective team. The struc- 
ture needs to involve building relationships that encourage 
connectedness, interaction, and collaboration. One way to 
do so is to encourage appropriate self-disclosure among 
peers CBensimon and Neumann 1993). People need to feel 
comfortable with each other to build trusting relationships. 

Quality might he initiated in the hearts and minds of se- 
nior leaders, but it lives in the work of teams. Better solu- 
tions emerge when everyone involved is allowed to collabo- 
rate to solve problems Ulillenmeyer 1992). In a culture 
embodying quality, situations are created in which teams, 
not individuals, have a whole and meaningful project to do. 
And the team lias considerable autonomy in how it accom- 
plishes the work (Lawler 1992). Moreover, the /«//// receives 
feedback about the work. Collaboration and teamwork can 
be promoted in higher education by making it a stated goal 
of the institution and by senior leaders' endorsing the idea 
and supporting its implementation. It needs to become the* 
way people think about accomplishing their work. 

Collaboration and teamwork allow people to compensate 
for someone's weaknesses with someone else's strengths; 
the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. "Alignment” 
has been used to refer to a group of people functioning as a 
whole (Senge 1990). accomplished through a “commonality 
of purpose, a shared vision, and an understanding of how to 
complement one another's efforts" (p. 231). “Alignment is 
the necessary condition before empowering the individual 
will empower the whole team" (p. 23s). When teams learn, 
they become a microcosm for learning throughout the orga- 
nization (Senge 1990). 

I sing project teams, task forces, and committees to solve 
problems and make decisions in higher education is not 
new. But the idea of using teams trained together in decision 
making based on collecting and understanding data is. Teams 
are different from traditional committees, because members 
have been empowered to change the processes in which 
they work. Members assume different roles within the team 
to facilitate effective interaction. Senior leaders empower the 
teams, listen tv) the ideas presented, and make decisions 
based on the team's data and recommendations. Mechanisms 
to ensure continuous feedback from senior leaders increase 
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the probability that the teams recommendations are feasible 
and realistic (Millenmeyer 1992; Schmidt and h'innigan 1992). 

Developing members to work effectively in teams involves 
educating them with a common knowledge and language 
about the process of improving quality. Specifically, members 
must be trained in meeting techniques, analysis, synthesis, 
team building, problem solving, and statistical tools. The 
important point is that collaboration and teamwork must be 
designed into the svstcni: it involves more than lolling people 
to work together (I lillcn meyer 1992).* 

The training prov ided should: 

• Teach employees how to communicate in a team, which, 
involves understanding team dynamics and learning how 
to build a consensus. 

• 'leach team leaders how to organize team meetings that 
follow systematic agendas. 

• Hnhanec team members’ ability to analyze problems, eval- 
uate alternatives, and plan and implement solutions using 
data in all phases of the analysis. 

• 'leach members tools that can be used in analyzing data. 

• hlneourage and reward cooperation and the sharing of 
information (llolpp I9H9). 

Teamwork involves meetings, and training in how to lead 
team meetings is necessary. These group experiences are 
important because they affect how people feel about their 
team, how committed they arc to decisions, and how well 
they work as a team and individually. If meetings can be 
improved, teamwork, communications, morale, and produc- 
tivity can be improved as well (Doyle and Straus 19“(>). To 
accomplish this goal, team members must have a clear defi- 
nition of their roles: 

• '/‘emu leader's plan meetings, distribute agendas in ad- 
vance. and ensure that die team completes the plans for 
action. 

• /-V/oV/Vr/^i/Mnakc suggestions for solving problems, keep 
the team focused, and ensure that everyone has a chance 
to participate. 

’ 1 be Teem lleiulhouk' t but !•> I .%c I'ctuii* bi Int/trure (Jitn/i/v* Si hnlu*- 1‘JSsi 
.inti Ihc leant I btn<lh,„>h for I't/iu nlur>. fbm !•> I m* 'fttnn* t (nif/rnre 
(Jiuilily i Si In ilu*s I ‘ i » ,nv loiniiion iomhiki'i I<m IviiUlint* Jimhis 
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• Team members Mend meetings. contribute ideas, colled 
data, recommend solutions, and help to implement them 
(Coate 1991). 

• Recorders, who are neutral, nonevaluative servants of the 
group, create a "group memory" of everything that is said 
and display il so that the memory is visible for the whole 
group ( Doyle and Straus 19^h). 

Successful organizations use the following 10 guiding 
questions to make meetings more effective and efficient 
(Schmidt and 1'innigan 1992). Team leaders should ask these 
questions before calling a meeting of the team: 




1. Why bold the meeting? The answer to this question — or 
the lack of one — will dictate the need for the meeting. 

2. What is the expected outcome? 'I’ll is answer determines 
the focus of the meeting and acts as a benchmark for 
the actual outcome. 

3. What type of meeting is it? Members should he informed 
as to whether the meeting is to solve problems, share 
information, gather data, or make decisions. 

-t. based on the type of meeting planned, have the right 
people been included? The right people with the right 
information are essential. 

3. Has sufficient time been allocated? Assign times for each 
part of the meeting plan ami use the time accordingly. 

6. Was an agenda distributed with enough lead lime? 
Participants will be better prepared if the agenda, in- 
cluding start and stop times, a purpose, and desired 
outcomes, has been distributed far enough ahead of the 
meeting so they know what to expect. 

". I low will the team deal with agenda items? Members 
need to understand group processes so they can act 
efficiently and productively. 

.S, Who does what? The various roles need to he decided 
and rotated among members. 

9. How will decisions he made during the meeting? In a 
team, every opinion is valued, and teams usually reach a 
decision through uhiscu.mis. 

10. Who will make the final decision? Kveryonc should know. 



liven the process of tommunicaling in a team meeting is 
different from that lor a typical committee meeting. 'Hie 
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main difference is ihe one between a dialogue and a discus* 
sion. In :i dialogue. members explore complex issues rather 
than trying to convince others of a particular viewpoint, and 
new actions emerge as a result of the dialogue. A dialogue 
develops trust that carries over to discussions, because skills 
of building a consensus and working together to solve prob- 
lems are difficult to learn, teams need to practice the various 
skills and evaluate tile process at the end of each meeting so 
the process can continue to improve (Sengc 109b). 

“Tile viability of organizations as systems and their ability 
to meet expectations of external constituencies (depend] 
largely on whether and how internal interactions lake place" 
(Kuben 1 90s!), p. It)). In a traditional bureaucratic setting, or- 
ganizations have been structured around functions. In a rn:tn : 
uf act tiring firm, for example, the typical functions arc market- 
ing. finance, production, sales, and human resources. In 
higher education, the functions are departments and divi- 
sions. Kach func tion is organized hierarchically so that vertical 
structures or barriers (often described as walls, chimneys, or 
silos) arc created that facilitate interaction irithiti functional 
divisions, in other words, the structures become obstacles to 
interaction, coordination, and collaboration hetuven func- 
tions. W hen this situation occurs, individuals and departments 
commonly lose sight of the institution's overall vision, mis- 
sion. and outcomes. Work becomes departmentalized and an 
ifs-not-im -job mentality emerges (Kuben I99~,|>>. These harri- 
ers foster internal competition, a decreased sense of personal 
responsibility for achievement of the organization's mission, 
and a willingness blame others outside the department 
instead of collaboration, cooperation, and teamwork. 

When employees work in teams, they need to he able to 
cross departmental lines to gain an understanding of other 
units' goals, procedures, and practices. Cross- function a l in- 
k-rat lions reinforce the concept of systems thinking, and this 
holistic understanding of s\ steins allows memlxTs to focus 
on the institution's common goals rather than on the depart- 
ment's goals (May 199!). The result is that everyone shares 
in the success of working together effectively. 

II they do not function effectively, teams should revisit 
the leant hrtsfesi Kalzenbach and Smith 199a). Members 
should rethink the team's purpose, approach, and goals. 
Clarifying the team's mission and Ionising on challenging 
performance goals is the best way to get back on target, 
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Teams do have disadvantages: They can become isolated 
and detached from the larger setting, and they can become 
victims of “groupthink" (Janis 1972), which means that the 
team fails to engage in critical thinking because it strives for 
consensus. In other words, the advantages of using teams to 
make decisions are lost when groupthink occurs. To mini- 
mize this possibility, the team could appoint a devil’s advo- 
cate. break the team into subgroups, and then reconvene as 
a full group, or have the team leader take a nondirective 
role (Janis 1972). These strategies encourage members' full 
participation and help to prevent - groupthink. The work 
involved in designing and nurturing effective teams is worth 
it. resulting in several advantages: creative problem solving 
among diverse individuals, peer support for one another, 
and increased accountability (Bensimon and Neumann 
1993). hi addition, teams help to develop a shared vision 
and ownership of the outcomes. 

One national survey found team development to be the 
most important benefit of the quality movement because it 
addresses the most critical element of all the quality princi- 
ples: the people within the institution (Seymour and Collett 
1991). Likewise, data support the conclusion that redesign- 
ing the workplace around high-performance, self-directed 
teams yields significant gains in performance ( Lawler I9N6). 
'learns yield dramatically improved quality, decision making, 
work methods, employee retention, and safety. And effec- 
tive leadership teams improve institutional performance and 
satisfaction (Bensimon and Neumann 1993). Therefore, 
teams that lead. act. and think together must replace the 
conv entional idea of teams. According to Jamie Houghton. 
CKO uf Corning. "If you really believe in quality, when you 
cut through everything, it’s empowering your people, and 
it’s empowering your people that leads to learns" (Dumaine 
1990. p. ^2). 

The underlying factor affecting all the quality principles is 
the concept of change, which involves changing how deci- 
sions are made and who is accountable for making deci- 
sions. in turn requiring changed skills and knowledge 
through education and training. All of these changes depend 
on changing the behaviors of leaders so that they are able to 
empower others and build effective leadership teams. Creat- 
ing a culture ol excellence is based on making change a 
positive and continuous element of the institutional culture. 
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PLANNING FOR CHANGE 



The only constant is change. 



— Anonymous 



The contiiiued health of the operations of any organi- 
zation depends on clei er adaptation, alert changes, 
(and! daring hinocalionsi Keller 1983. p. 167). 
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One* of ilu‘ major assumptions underlying the principle thin 
a quality organizations vision, mission, and outcomes arc 
driven hy stakeholders’ expectations is that stakeholders* 
expectations arc continuously changing. Thus, ihc concept 
behind continuous improvement is the necessity for an orga- 
nization to be alert to its stakeholders' continuously chang- 
ing expectations and to the notion that planning lor change 
must become an active and positive value in the culture. 

This principle does not refer to a planning process, but to a 
mind-set in each individual in the institution. It is an attitude 
about planning and an attitude about change. It involves 
embracing continuous change as an everyday element in 
the culture, an element to he cultivated, nurtured, and re- 
in forced. 
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Kvervone must change, but the change goes deeper than 
changing practices and techniques. Kmbracing change as a 
cultural value touches not what institutional members do. 
but who they are — not just their sense of the task, but their 
sense of themselves and not just what they know, but what 
they think (Champy 1995 ). 

Higher education institutions, steeped in historical origins 
and precedence, are more likely than most organizations to 
have a culture that naturally resists change. With their long 
history of practices and traditions based on an accumulation 
of consistently acted-out values — for example, academic 
areas organized by department and based on disciplines or 
specialized areas of inquiry, presidents selected more for 
academic than administrative accomplishments, curricula 
determined by faculty with little or no externa! input, faculty 
assessed only by their peers — higher education institutions 
are often too entrenched to change easily and prefer the 
comfort of the status quo. 'Hie norm in higher education 
institutions is to measure success by the procedures — which 
lend to remain consistent over time with no evaluation of 
the current relevancy of the processes that operate within 
the procedures. In other words, the problem with these 
consistent traditions is that an institution is rarely viewed as 
a system and the relationships within the system are there- 
fore often unexamined and disconnected. 

The first of Dcming’s 1-t points of management is con- 
st/tHcy of ptufXKK*. where the intent is to relentlessly pursue a 
clearly articulated mission ( 19X6). Doming did not mean that 
organizations should stay the same and never change. On 
the contrary, once an organization's purpose is clearly de- 
fined through its vision, mission, and outcomes, it is man- 
agement's obligation to make whatever changes are neces- 
sary to achieve that purpose <p. 2 0. I ; nr example, if an 
institution’s major goal or purpose is to have a highly di- 
verse faculty and student body, then the excuse that appli- 
cant pools arc not adequate would not be tolerated. With 
constancy of purpose, all recruiting processes would be 
evaluated and new processes tried until the purpose of hav- 
ing an in.siiiuiion with the appropriate mix of faculty and 
students is achieved. 

Although higher education institutions are bound by tradi- 
tion. history reveals that higher education institutions change 
constantly. Course offerings change, majors change, and 
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stakeholders’ expectations change. As stakeholders determine 
the mission and purpose of a nonprofit organization, it is 
expected that the mission should change to reflect stakehold- 
ers' needs and wants. Yet institutions are slow to change 
their missions, preferring to hold onto their traditions from 
the past. The result is tension between vvliat the institution is 
doing and what stakeholders think it should be doing. 

Institutions need to acknowledge the constant change in 
stakeholders* needs and expectations and make this pressure 
for change a conscious and positive part of the organiza- 
tions culture. For example, a number of business and engi- 
neering schools have responded to their industrial stake- 
holders by teaching the quality principles because the 
industries need these skills and knowledge (Roberts 1995). 

Change in legher education is inevitable and accelerating, 
and one need only look at the tremendous changes taking 
place as a result of communication via the Internet. Many 
academic areas, especially the health, science, and profes- 
sional schools, are seeing new knowledge develop expo- 
nentially. For institutions to handle these new demands, they 
must perceive change as positive rather than be threatened 
by tlte call for change. Institutions need to create a culture 
that values change by developing a system that is able to 
stay in tune with the changes. 
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CREATIVE AND SUPPORTIVE LEADERSHIP 



Leadership iuroir-es mot ittg others toward a shared 
fx>rception of reality, toward a common understanding 
of where the organization is and where it should he 
going, and toward an increased commitment to those 
( Birnbuimi 1992, p. 16). 
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Shifting from tin emphasis on resources to an emphasis on 
performance takes a new type of leader — one who is willing 
to take risks and involve other people. A leader is a person 
you follow to a place you would not go by yourself (laved, 
Kingman, and Idle 199S). By involving and empowering 
others throughout the institution, members at all levels and 
in a variety of areas can take on leadership roles. The focus 
moves from controlling to influencing, a significant change 
because continuous improvement is based on continuous 
change. Being able to influence others to accept change as 
a cultural value and to influence members to implement 
change are essential characteristics in leaders. 

Creating a quality culture requires leaders to demonstrate 
different skills and behaviors from those of the past (Ross 
1993. p. ih). The new skills and behaviors are based on 
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thinking differently about the institution and about how 
work should be clone, leaders' responsibilities in a quality 
culture include seeing that the institution's vision, mission, 
and outcomes are established and dearly understood 
(Bcckhard and Prichard 1992, pp. 25-33; Covey 1991, p. 
262). Leaders are the* primary drivers of the quality initiatives 
on campus (Freed, Kingman, and Fife 1994; Thor 1996). The 
new role for leaders includes ensuring that the systems are 
in place so that the quality principles can be implemented. 
Moreover, it is important that people in positions of leader- 
ship provide the resources necessary to support the effort to 
instill quality if the quality principles are ro be integrated 
into the institution's culture. 

An underlying premise of the quality principles is that 
leadership is needed early during their implementation to 
create a quality culture and that strong leadership is impor- 
tant later in the process to support the change. Because the 
principles define a holistic approach to managing institu- 
tions. the principle of leadership brings the principles full 
circle, reinforcing the idea of a system. 



Human beings arc designed/or learning. . . . I n fortu- 
nately. the primary institutions of our society are ori- 
ented predomh lately toward controlling rather than 
learning . rewarding itidiiidiuds for perjbrntiiigjbr 
others rather than for cultivating their natural curiosity 
and impulse to learn (Sengo 1 990, p. 7). 

Leadership is the shared construction of meaning (Bcnsimon 
and Neumann 1993). "It requires uncovering the meaning 
that is already embedded in others' minds, helping them to 
see what they already know, believe, and value, and en- 
couraging them to make new meaning. In this way leader- 
ship generates leadership” (p. xv). Moreover, "leadership is 
not a zero-sum game, but a process of reciprocal influence 
in which power increases as it is shared. Good leaders beget 
more good leaders' (Birnbaum 1992, p. 122). 

Most organizations are underled and overmanaged (Birn- 
hauni 1992; Nanus 1992). Kmployces lend to be programmed 
to do what they are told; they are not focused on thinking 
for themselves (Lawler 1992). "Our prevailing system of man- 
agement has destroyed our people” (\\\ F'd wards Deming. 
cited in Scngc 1990. p. 7). and 9 i percent of the problems in 
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organizations arc the result of poor management or are at 
least the responsibility of leadership (Doming 1986). 

because the quality movement is based on changing insti- 
tutional systems, a new type of leadership is required. 

Managers want to deny ibai jx'ople bare problems and 
feat's. They walk around with blinders, trying to attend 
to their " managerial duties. " They are able to keep their 
distance from t corkers because of the absorbing layers 
of middle [managers!, whose job is to keep a lid on 
problems. U bat these managers arc ignoring is that 
their job is dealing with employees' problems, eliminat- 
ing their (ears, and encouraging the development of 
peopled Gitlow and Gitlow 1987. p. 137). 

For organizations to break with the stereotypical manage- 
ment practices of the past, managers must take the lead. 

' Leadership is the thread that weaves the other 13 Doming 
points together and forms the basis for a tapestry of con- 
cepts that could improve the leadership and management of 
posisecondary education” (Hyson 1991. p. 72). Although 
leaders need employees to cooperate, it is loaders' responsi- 
bility to begin the change. Il is also their responsibility to 
support the system, making sure that the other systems are 
in place to reinforce the quality culture (Ryan and Ocstreich 
1991 : Thomson and Roberts 1992). 

How leaders spend their time, where they spend it. and 
how they communicate (writing and speaking) lead to dif- 
ferent understandings about how members within an institu- 
tion can influence leadership and decision making. Creating 
cultural symbols and helping people determine the meaning 
of symbols are also important responsibilities for leaders 
(l\uh and Whitt I98S). The success of instituting the quality 
principles depends on the effectiv eness of leaden*. 

The effectiveness of colleges and universities depends to 
a great degree on the effectiveness of administrators (W het- 
ten and Cameron I9SS). Research on administrative effec- 
tiveness in higher education revealed eight principles that 
substantiate many of the quality principles: 

I . Place et/ntil cm/thasis on process and outcomes. Id'fective 
administrators are concerned about the process of im- 
plementing a decision (the systems of the organization) 
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us well as the content of' the decision (the* outcomes). In 
a time of declining resources, they are described as lair, 
open to dialogue, and trustworthy. This principle re- 
flects characteristics needed to lead the movement to- 
ward quality. 

2. Do not be afraid of failure: be willing to take risks. 
Effective leaders keep focused on long-term outcomes 
while building systems that will minimize the chance of 
failure. These systems allow members the freedom to 
take risks by providing a supportive environment. A 
quality culture should drive out fear and empower 
members to take the initiative. 

3. Xnrlure (be support of strategic constituencies. Effective 
administrators build a successful coalition by continually 
cultivating political and financial support. They under- 
stand that developing these relationships is vital during 
periods of decline and organizational success. A systems 
orientation means that stakeholders' expectations are part 
of the system that needs to be monitored, nurtured, and 
translated into the institution’s mission and outcomes. 

i. Do not succumb to the numerous demands of interest 
groups. Effective administrators are able to distinguish 
between legitimate needs that further the organization's 
mission and strongly advocated needs that more often 
further more personal objectives, by articulating a clear 
vision and instilu’ional ...issioiv, a quality leader is able 
to prioritize demands and stay focused. 

S. J.caiv a distinctitv imprint. Administrators found to be 
effective left a legacy because they were able to assess 
the institution's strengths and weaknesses, opportunities 
for it. and threats to it while caring about the faculty's 
morale and students' concerns. A quality leader always 
considers stakeholders' expectations and creates an 
empowering culture in which they can participate. 

(). lirr m favor of orerconuuunicatiou. especially during 
times of Jinx. Information reduces uncertainty: thus, the 
more information people have, the less fearful they will 
be about uncertainty. When enrollments are declining, 
funding is being reduced, and changes to curricula or 
personnel are being proposed, the need is greater for 
administrators to communicate information about priori- 
ties. constraints, and changes, Effective communication 
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is essential to empower others, build teams based on 
trust, and create a culture. that supports quality. 

7. Respect the poieer of institutional culture. Effective ad- 
ministrators respect the indigenous institutional culture. 
When they demonstrate an awareness of and sensitivity 
to the shared values already in existence, they are able 
to win members' trust and confidence. This allegiance 
must take place before any major changes can occur. 
Although the quality principles are a change in culture, 
the core values and norms are aligned with the institu- 
tion's mission and outcomes. This culture is possible 
when fear is driven out of the institution and replaced 
by the leaders’ trust and confidence. 

8. Presort v and highlight institutional sources of opportu- 
nity at anycast, infective administrators are able to con- 
vert crises into mandates for improvement. They shift 
the faculty’s attention away from visible signs of finan- 
cial crises by stimulating enthusiasm for new opportuni- 
ties. They maintain an offensive position. Similarly, the 
quality movement is based on continuous improvement 
of all systems. Continuous change is perceived as a pos- 
itive element of the culture, and searching for opportu- 
nities to improve is of the highest priority (Whetten and 
Cameron 1985). 

bindings of the Institutional Leadership Project (Hirnbaum 
1992) identify characteristics of successful presidents that re- 
lied the quality leadership advocated in this monograph. 
Presidents were classified into one of three categories: modal, 
failed, and exempkuy. Modal presidents had an average presi- 
dency that began with high support from all constituencies 
but ended with support from the trustees and administrators 
only, not from faculty or students, bailed presidents began 
like modal presidents but ended with the president’s losing 
the confidence of all constituencies, starting with students and 
faculty and eventually the administration and the board. The 
loss of confidence was the result of an inability to handle 
criticism. The response of the failed president was to dis- 
count. ignore, reject, and finally withdraw from groups that 
criticized the president. By doing so, the president did not 
solve any disagreements and finally lost the support of the 
groups. 
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In contrast. exemplary presidents were able to maintain 
the support of faculty, trustees, and administrators through- 
out their tenure. Hxeinplary presidents demonstrated quality 
leadership by continuing to cultivate faculty support during 
the* entire presidency. They were enthusiastic, committed to 
the institution, and sought interaction with faculty like a new 
president. They were recognized lor making effective deci- 
sions and for following systematic processes. Hxeinplary 
presidents perceived faculty as the institution's strength; they 
therefore developed a collaboiative relationship with them. 
Through constant interaction with all the institution’s con- 
stituencies. the exemplary president was able to create a 
shared vision. One exemplary president expressed his per- 
ception of leadership thus: 



l>y si. wring influence . / bare greatly influence// my aim 
influence . They ku/nr I 'm H illing to listen, so they listen 
to me. I think the college is a f/ulilical system. 'the //resi- 
dent can t force /fibers Jo do something, only gcisnade 
( Birnbaum 1992. p. lot ). 



Managers and leaders in higher education arc people in 
administrative positions. Often the misperception exists that 
“managers" and "leaders" are synonymous. Inn effective ad- 
ministrators are leaders rather than managers. Management is. 
often defined as an activ ity that keeps an organization run- 
ning and works well in an organized hierarchy. Leadership, 
on the other hand, involves getting things started and facili- 
tating change (Huey 199 iL As organizations have decreased 
the number of administrators and llaiicncd out organizational 
charts, the emphasis has shifted from managing to leading. 
The new role calls for leaders to “create change and set the 
direction in which the organization moves, thereby control- 
ling the change rather than allowing the organization to he 
controlled hv the change. This type of leadership requires 
significant paradigm shifts" (Thor !99S. p. n. 

In an increasingly dynamic, interdependent, and challeng- 
ing environment, it is no longer possible for people at the 
top of ilk* organization to have all the answers. The new 
leadership is responsible for Building organizations in which 
people at all levels continually learn through being involved 
in making derisions. Many organizations are “recognizing 
that empowerment and autonomy can help them respond 
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effectively to rapid changes in the business environment" 
(Carr 199 i, p. 39). A commitment to the quality principles 
usually involves a change in management style (1-ieed. 
Kingman, and Fife 1994): 63 percent of respondents noted 
that their institutions had a more collegial style of leadership 
after implementing the principles. On a scale of 1 (indicating 
autocratic) to ~ (indicating collegial), the mean management 
score before implementing the quality principles was 3 2 
and after implementation was -t.l. 

Interestingly, leadership training has not typically been a 
part of professional development for many administrators. • 
Administrators often arrive in managerial positions from a 
variety of disciplines and must learn a new way of thinking 
and behaving in their new roles. Rarely does the status quo 
change without people in leadership positions having the 
knowledge of self and the repertoire of skills that allow 
them to behave differently” (Leflel el al. 1991. p. 6D. For 
administrators to behave differently, institutions must pro- 
vide leaders with the skills and knowledge they need to 
break traditional patterns. 

Although the experts agree Mint leadership is critical. 
Denting ( 1986) strongly emphasizes the importance of an 
empowering rather than controlling leadership. Doming 
describes leaders as coaches who counsel, not judge, and 
emphasizes cooperation, not competition. .The leadership of 
the future is based on building relationships, trust, and let- 
ting g< i ( Wl teatley 1 99 t ). 

The key to leadership exists in creating a shared vision 
and making clear the distinction between enrollment, com- 
mitment. and compliance (Scnge 1990). To buy into the 
institutional vision communicates the idea of selling — getting 
people to do things they might not otherwise do. Fnrolling 
means choosing to become part of something. Committed 
people feel willing to participate: in contrast, compliance 
implies acting out of obligation. Relatively few people enroll 
in organizations, and even fewer are committed to them. 
Most are in a stale of compliance in which they go with the 
llow and do only what is expec ted of them. 

For people to want to enroll in efforts to improve quality, 
leaders must model the desired behaviors. Employees need 
to be given freedom of choice and not feel pressured into 
compliance. Fnrolling must be a personal decision if com- 
mitment is to be the outcome. A committed person brings 
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energy, excitement, and passion to the workplace because 
of a belief in the vision imd a sense of responsibility for 
working toward the objective. The only way for a leader to 
evoke commitment in others is to be committed. Figure 22 
illustrates Senge's commitment ladder: it distinguishes com- 
pliance from commitment and describes varying degrees of 
buying-in associated with points along a continuum ranging 
from noncompliance to commitment. 

FIGURE 22 

The Commitment ladder 



Commit mont 

T his is what I stand 
lor. From now on. 
everything I do will 
reflect this belief. I’m 
going to find a way to 
make this happen " 



Genuine compliance 

‘It seems like a good idea 
to me. so tall me what you 
want and I'll do it - and 
more it I can." 



Formal compliance 

"You said it is pa it of my job. 
so I’ll do it " 



Grudging compliance 

* I'll do only what t need lo do to keep 
Uom losing my fob. ’ 



Non-compliance 

"/ won't, and you can’t mako me. " or "I'd 
show you it won': work." 



Source: Thomson and Knlvtis IWJ. p, t“. 



In the educational context, an empowering leader creates 
an environment where innovation is encouraged, where 
faculty, staff, and administrators can lake risks to improve 
processes within certain boundaries. To do so requires llexi- 
bility in adapting to various situations and changing condi- 
tions. An empowering leader encourages the faculty to pro- 
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vide superior educational experiences and encourages ihe 
staff' to provide exceptional support services for students. 
This type of leadership requires people who are committed 
to listening, trusting, and respecting each person in the insti- 
tution. “Everybody goes to work to do a good job, but stuff 
gets in the way. . . . It's up to the leader to get this stuff out 
of the way" (Baker 1994. p. 6T). 

Systems and processes will be improved if leaders focus 
on helping employees do their jobs successfully (Hyson 
199D. The job of quality leaders is to make employees suc- 
cessful. and successful employees in turn will satisfy stake- 
holders' expectations (Crosby 1979). As a result, the organi- 
zation will be successful. 

Many high-ranking administrators are not necessarily 
effective quality leaders. Quality leadership requires different 
roles, among them leachen'coach and steward. 

• Leader us leat her and coach. Leaders need to help others 
to lead themselves. As teachers, facilitators, and coaches, 
they should act as role models. Their behaviors should 
relied the values and beliefs that are central to the orga- 
nization. In addition, their behaviors need to be consis- 
tent and persistent, and the)' need to lake a personal 
interest in die activities that improve processes and rela- 
tionships with stakeholders. And leaders need to "talk the 
talk" but. more important, “walk the talk" < Leffel et al. 
199b LeTarte 1993; Peters 1 9S" r ; Schmidt ami l’innigan 
1992). Instead of monitoring and controlling the behav- 
iors of others, leaders leach and coach by encouraging 
oiliers to learn, lake risks, and become more involved. 

• I.c(uhr as steward. Individuals who are stewards seek 
responsibility over entitlement and are accountable to 
those over whom they exercise power. When employees 
are allowed the authority to manage themselves, it is no 
longer necessary to pay a “watchdog." A "servant leader" 
is one who articulates goals, knows how to listen, in- 
spires trust, and emphasizes personal development (Lee 
and /x'mke 199.3). Stewardship, replaces self-interest, de- 
pendency. and control with service, responsibility, and 
partnerships (Block 199:*: Circe nleaf 197": Scnge 1990). 
Quality leaders also need to learn new skills: 

• a shared risinti. Leaders need to articulate a 
vision into which people want to enroll and be commit - 
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ted. The vision acts ns a focus and provides a common 
bond for institutional members: “The rowers must row 
together" (Kiefer and Senge 1986). Synergy is created 
when everyone recognizes how much more can he ac- 
complished collectively. The process of building a shared 
vision is a. continual process. "The vision lives in the in- 
tensity of the leader, an intensity that in itself draws in 
others” (Peters 1987. p. 493). 

• Communication and feedback. Leaders need to commu- 
nicate the institution's mission as clearly and in as mail)' 
ways as possible. If employees are to act in ways that 
support organizational effectiveness, they must under- 
stand the organization's mission, how the organization 
measures performance, w hat they can do to contribute to 
the mission, and how they can improve their perfor- 
mance. Leaders should explain how each strategic deci- 
sion fits with the mission (Hass 1985: Burns 1978: Lawler 
1992: Tichy and Oevanna 1986). In return, leaders need 
to listen to employees and use this feedback to improve 
systems and make belter decisions. 

• Listening. “You can convey no greater honor than to actu- 
ally hear what someone has to say" (Crosby 1979. p. (33). 
Shared visions can evolve from listening to employees* 
goals and dreams. The leaders role is to listen to wluil 
the organization is saying and then make sure it is articu- 
lated forcefully (Senge 1990). Exemplary college presi- 
dents listen intently to faculty (Birnbaum 1992). They are 
perceived as continuing to respond to the faculty's needs, 
and they support faculty governance. Successful presi- 
dents consider interaction with faculty to be rewarding 
and helpful, but it cannot happen without effective listen- 
ing. 

To he able to listen effectively, certain mechanisms need 
to be integrated into the culture, including formal and 
informal opportunities lor discussion among stakeholders, 
for colleges and universities, such opportunities include 
exit interviews with professors, administrators, and staff 
people to determine why they accepted other positions or 
with students who transferred to another institution. 

• A systems orientation. Leaders need to develop a frame- 
work for understanding relationships within the institu- 
tion rather than seeing separate parts. ’‘Systems oriented * 
means viewing everyone as active participants in a sys- 
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tern “Everyone shnrcs responsibility for problems gener- 
ated hy a system" (Senge 1990, p. 78). and everyone can 
therefore contribute to solving systemic problems. Table 6 
illustrates the contras’s betw een the new model of quality 
leadership and the old. traditional style of leadership. 

TABLE 6 

Two Models of Leadership 



Characteristics 


Quality Cultural Leadership 


Traditional Leadership 


Underlying Principles 


New Paradigm 


Old Paradigm 


Values 


Community/common good 


IndividualisrrVself-interest 




Collaboration 


Expertise 




Piocess/meaning making 


Task 


Relationships 


Egalitarian 


Hierarchical 


Followers share accountability 


Followers are subservient 




Involvement with group members 


Governed by Subordinate/ 
superordinate positions 




Recognizes multiple perspectives 


Recognizes one view 




Relationship end in itself 


Relalionship means to end 




Power with 


Power over 


Power 


Empower members 


Control members 




Share power 


Wield power 




Create meaning 


Manage resources 




Rituals, symbols, ceremonies 


Personnel, linanciai, etc. 




Stall autonomy 


Jobs delineated, well definable 




All members accessible 


Leaders inaccessible 




Shared voice in decision-making 


Little or no voice in decision-making 




Legitimacy based on confidence Irom 
informal network (group) 


Legitimacy of position 


Communication 


Allows tor making meaning across 
channels 


Control - top down 




All members have voice 


Those with power have voice 




Inclusive network of relationship 


Exclusive relationships as means to 
further ends 




Empower 


Decisive 




Persuasion 


Coercion 




Conflict is medialed/negotiated 


Conflict determined by leader 




Listen in order lo understand others 


Going through motions of listening for 




context 


political reasons 




Win-win 


Win-loso 




Accessible to followers 


Separate from followers 



Sttiuxc: AihpiiAl In Jin (initio Dilintn and Nathan 1WS. 

These new roles and skills are vital if leaders are to prov ide 
new answers to the same old <|iiestions. Although the old 
answer, top-dow n control, might have been strong, the new 
answer is local control united by purpose or vision. The old 
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approach focused on the operating unit; the new one focuses 
on the entire system. Cooperation and teamwork replace 
competition. 'Hie norm has shifted from trying to avoid 
change to anticipating and addressing change. Channels of 
communication must he open to allow information to flow- 
more freely (Thor 1995). As facilitators and coaches, "leaders 
are successful not when they act. hut when they enable others 
to act" (Carr 1994, p. 44). Only when employees can say "we 
did it ourselves" will leaders know that they have truly led. 

A survey of 15,000 people identified characteristics of 
effective leaders (Kouzes and Posner 1993). The top four 
characteristics and the percentage of people who selected 
them were honest (87 percent), forward looking (71 per- 
cent). inspirational (68 percent), and competent (58 per- 
cent). The researchers concluded that honest people have 
credibility that fosters trust and confidence in others. Cred- 
ible leaders do what they say they will do by following 
through on commitments. Their actions are consistent with 
what others value, and they believe in the value of others. 
They are able to communicate the shared values and visions 
that form a common ground. They are capable of develop- 
ing leaders around them by admitting their mistakes, dimin- 
ishing fear in others. Credible leaders are optimistic and give 
others hope about the possibilities of success. And they 
create a climate for learning characterized by trust and open- 
ness (Kouzcs and Posner 1993). In essence, credible leaders 
are quality leaders. They adhere to the quality principles. 

“Leadership is always dependent on the context but the 
context is established by the relationships we value. We 
cannot hope to influence any situation without respect for 
the complex network of people who contribute to our orga- 
nizations'* (Wheatley 199-1. p. bt i). Changing the culture is a 
gradual process. What leaders do to articulate and act on 
their visions must Ik* congruent with the history and tradi- 
tions of the institution s cultural context (Kuh and Whitt 
1988). Top administrators need to demonstrate respect for all 
employees and for the existing culture, realizing that every- 
one is part of an interdependent system. 

The quality principles will not Ik* effective in the absence 
of committed leaders at the lop of the institution ( Suslik ill 
and Kiser 1993; Thomson and Roberts 1992). and "leaders 
arc successful only when they empower others to help cie- 
aie and share the mission, to (rust one another, to coordi- 
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nate an/l communicate with one another, and to create and 
learn together' (Carr 1994, p. a4). 

Gtpablc leaders are essential to thinking as a team. If 
teams are to be effective. leaders must pay attention to team 
processes that arc often overlooked. They must be strongly 
committed to following through on team processes, which 
usually requires unlearning traditional traits of leadership — 
aggressiveness, competitiveness, and authoritarianism. In a 
quality culture, leadership is redefined as collective, shared, 
interactive, and engaged if teams arc to lead. act. and think 
effectively together. A study of presidential leadership teams 
identified two Characteristics of presidents who consistently 
foster an atmosphere of openness in their leadership teams: 

( 1) They are sensitise to and appreciate interpersonal pro- 
cesses, and (2) they have a good understanding ol them- 
selves (Bensimon and Neumann 1993. p. 10K). Moreover, 
they are open, leading to a team environment based on trust. 

A series of focus group interviews with academic leaders 
from deans to presidents identified five areas in which aca- 
demic leaders should channel their efforts: 

1. limphasizing the concept of quality, not language. 
Business and management terms are not well received 
in ibe academic community. Changing to more culturally 
sensitive language helps to avoid conflicts over rhetoric. 

2. Making' faculty members curare of their institutional 
responsibilities . Faculty will admit, that the administrative 
side of the academy can benefit from the quality princi- 
ples. hut they are reluctant to believe that the academic 
side can benefit as well. Faculty must he convinced that 
the quality principles could increase students' learning. 

3. Hreaking churn barriers anion# organizational units. 
Faculty have a great deal of autonomy, which can lead to 
isolation. They tend to work alone, viewing themselves as 
independent contractors rather than members ol an insti- 
tution and aligning themselves with their disciplines in- 
stead of the institution where they are employed. 
Collaboration and teamwork can he used in any depart- 
ment trying to improve systems processes, and leaders 
should set the example by including faculty members on 
process improvement teams. 

•i. Pest met u ring reward systems. Collaboration should be 
rewarded, which is generally not the case. Leaders must 




In a qua- 
lity culture, 
leadership 
is rede- 
fined as 
collective, 
shared, 
interactive, 
and en- - 
gaged . . . 
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be willing lo engage the institution in rethinking its fun- 
damental values and rewards. This component is impor- 
tant in changing behaviors. 

5. Building trust so that assumptions can be challenged. 
Colleges and universities are structured to resist change, 
and people are attracted to the academy who are com- 
fortable with a sense of history, traditions, and lack of 
change. Leaders have to continually articulate the idea 
that change is positive (Dhiman and Seymour 1996). 

Leaders are responsible for defining reality as an environ- 
ment in which change can and must evolve to everyone's 
credit (Dhiman and Seymour 1996). 

It is leaders' role to create a culture where everyone 
within the institution is trained in leadership, treated like 
leaders, and expected to lead. In a quality culture, all mem- 
bers' leadership abilities are optimized and used (Batten 
199-1). After they do. however, leaders must strive to provide 
the resources necessary lo support the improvement of qual- 
ity on campus. Creating a culture for academic excellence is 
a gradual, but continual, process. It is leaders' responsibility 
to ensure that the resources are available to support the 
implementation of the quality principles. 
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THE IMPLICATION 5 OT IMPLEMENTING 

THE QUALITY PRINCIPLES 



We re not there yet, and ire probably newer trill he. hut 
we keep hying to do ta/er (Schmidt and f innigan 1992. 

p. 343). 

Even though it is hard to define, who can he against quality? 
The quality principles are effective management practices 
that result in a new management philosophy. The quality 
movement is based on a different set of assumptions, a new 
paradigm for management: 

• Be aware of whom you serve and how best to satisfy 
their needs. 

• Every position is part of a systemic process that affects 
and is affected by other positions. 

• Individuals must be trained in structured problem solving, 
which includes know ledge of how to conduct a meeting. 

• Decisions must be based n facts. 

• The people who know the work best are the ones who 
perform it. 

• Groups of people collaborating in teams can often have 
more success than individuals working alone if they have 
a stake in the outcomes (Walton 19901. 

Interestingly, colleges with high faculty morale have similar 
characteristics: empowering leaders with a strong participa- 
tory style: a willingness to share information across the insti- 
tution; collaboration and focused support, not competition; 
and an intentionally flat, horizontal organizational structure 
that minimizes hicrarchial distinctions (Kite and Austin 198b), 
The quality principles involve introducing new systems 
and processes that result in heller quality (see figure 23). 
Better quality brings more pride in workmanship, resulting 
in a change of attitudes and behaviors. New behaviors be- 
come a change in the culture, where the culture insists on 
better systems and proc esses, which in turn produces im- 
proved results. The cycle results in continuous improvement 
(Corncsky et al. 1992). 

Implementing the quality principles in higher educ a ion 
results in asking questions that are different Iron' the tradi- 
tional management questions, figure 2 \ outlines specific 
questions that should be asked and answered if the quality 
principles are to make meaningful contributions to higher 
education institutions (Ruben I99sa). The questions help to 
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translate the quality principles into action steps to he taken 
to improve processes and systems. 

FIGURE 23 

The Process for Introducing Change to Quality 



RESULTS; QUALITY 



SYSTEMS & 
PROCESSES 




Source G>i‘iu*sky el ;ii. 1092- p. VS. 

A great deal of learning lakes place along institutions' 
journey toward quality. Continuous improvement is about 
taking risks, learning from mistakes, and making changes 
for improvement. W hile none of it is hard to understand, 
none of it is easy to do (Walton 1990): therefore, several 
mistakes are common in the implementation of continuous 
improvement. 

First, the organization's top management often lacks a 
commitment to the movement. II senior administrators re- 
main uncommitted, the movement lacks the visionary lead- 
ership needed to facilitate and model the necessary cultural 
change. Committed leaders are necessary to build a culture 
that promotes educational quality. And committed leaders 
will work to continuously improve the culture. 

Second, employees’ support may he insufficient. Institu- 
tional change takes time, energy, and a long-term commit- 
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mem from all those* involved. Leaders must shift from man- 
aging to leading, from directing employees to empowering 
them. Kmplovees must be open to change and he willing to 
take the responsibilities asked of rhem. 

FIGURE 24 

The Quality Assessment and Improvement Process 

t. Development, refinement, and/or review of the institution's/unit's mission, vision, and goals. 

• Why does the institution/unit exist? 

• What services do we provide? 

- What products do we create? 

• How do we fit with and contribute to the overall mission of the institution and/or the unit in which we are located 9 

• What goals and/or values guide our activities? 

• How would we ideally like to be seen? 

• To what extent do faculty and staff share a common understanding of our mslilution's'unifs mission, vision, and 
goals? 

2. Identification of key consumer groups for each of Ihe academic and service components ol the Institution/unit, and 
assessment of their needs and expectations. 

• For whom do we provide services and/or products (tor instance, students, faculty, stall, alumni, potential employ- 
ers. boards, taxpayers, funding sources, donors)? 

• Are there other constituency groups upon whose judgment we depend (for example, colleagues at other institu- 
tions. accreditation and regulatory bodies)? 

• What does each of these external constituency groups expect from us? How do we know? 

• What criteria do they use in assessing the services and/or products we provide 9 

3 Assessment of current levels of performance in each mission/vision/goal area. 

• How well docs our unit do? 

• How do we assess our performance? What criteria do wo use 9 

• What arc our strengths'? Our weaknesses 9 Our limitations 9 

• How do consumers for our services and/or products assess our performance 9 

• What are the major courses of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with our services or products? 

• How does our performance compare to Ihat at peer institutions? To other types of institutions 9 

4 Identification, anatysis. and prioritization of gaps between: (a) missioiVvision and current performance levels; (b ) mis- 
sion/vision and consumer expectations/satisfaction levels: and/or (c) consumer expectations and current performance 
levels. 

• What gaps exist between our performance and our vision ol what wc would like lo be 9 

• What gaps exist between our performance and the expectations of key constituency groups? 

• What gaps exist between our vision and expectations of key constituencies 9 

• Which ol these gaps have the greatest impact on key constituencies 9 
« Which gaps are the result of performance problems? 

• Which gaps are a consequence of communication problems? Both? 

5. Development ol improvement strategies lor eliminating or reducing selected gaps 

• What options are available for reducing critical gaps? 

• What are the barners and facilitators lor each possibility 9 

• What resources are required? (time, dollars, expertise) 

• What should the plan of action bo? (How does il fit with and contribute to (tie overall mission of me unit and 
university 9 ) 

• How will we know if the effort is successful? 

ft Integration ol changes into normal work processes. 

• What can tie done to ensure continuation ol the improvements (shod term and long twin)? 

• How can the changes be inlegrated into an improved work llow? 

• What needs io tie done to ensure regular evaluation and improvement 9 

St »t rev Kuhcn I'WS.i, p. I'o. 
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Third, institutions arc reluctant in pay the costs associated 
with continuous improvement. Bill institutions must be will- 
ing in fool the hills for the costs of developing. educating, 
and reeducating administrators, faculty, and staff. The qual- 
ity movement will not be an institutional priority without a 
strong commitment lo covering its costs. 

Fourth, higher education institutions are often not com- 
mitted for the long term. Leaders need to prepare all partici- 
pants to understand that llie quality principles are a long- 
range philosophy and not a passing fad. In doing so. it is 
helpful to celebrate the small successes that build credibility 
for tile quality movement (Wolverton 1993). 

Fifth, ihc academic side of the institution is often not 
involved from the start. If faculty are not included when the 
quality movement is initiated, they perceive it to be an ad- 
ministrative approach rather than an operating philosophy 
affecting the entire institution (Freed, Klugnian. and Fife 
199-1). Because the essence of education is leaching and 
learning, faculty must recognize that they too have 'in im- 
poriant part to play in improv ing the environment for a con- 
tinually changing student body. 

The lessons learned from practitioners in 2S institutions 
reinforce the quality principles presented in this report. 
Based on practical experience in implementing the quality 
principles in higher education institutions, practitioners had 
the following advice: 



• Fnsure committed leadership, for leadership is a critical 
factor. 

• Train facilitators: they are essential. 

• Demand an initial commitment from the board, president, 
and deans. 

• F.ng.igc faculty in an intellectual dialogue about quality 
early in the process. 

• dommunicaie the mission and vision statements to gain 
more undcrsi-nding and ownership of the process. 

• Resist jargon. 

• Do not view continuous quality improv ement as an end 
but a means for achieving desired outcomes and a tool 
Idr i hangc. 

• Clarify all employees' expectations about their role in 
contributing to continuous improvement. 
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• Change reward and incentive systems to encourage im- 
provement in quality. 

• Change performance appraisals, job descriptions, and 
recognition to incorporate the goals for quality. 

• Spend lime talking about organizational and cultural 
change to prepare employees for the transformation. 

• Make training a top priority and allocate resources to 
support ongoing training. 

• Integrate the quality movement with strategic planning. 

• Hmphasize personal change earlier by helping people 
understand that quality is a personal philosophy (Ameri- 
can Association I99-i). 

I’lie quality principles are consistent with the higher edu- 
cation environment (Chalice and Seymour 1991). The princi- 
ples are based on fundamental educational values, such as 
human resource development, life-long learning, rational 
problem solving, and societal benefit, but the quality princi- 
ples are more than tools and techniques; they are a new 
institutional operating philosophy. The principles insist that 
the information students learn in the classroom be rein- 
forced in the manner the university is being operated. "If the 
administrative and the academic processes can be in align- 
ment with the mission, then the learning environment will 
be enhanced in ways that more effectively prepare students 
for the challenges of life" (Mull 1992, p. 2.W. 

A conceptual shift in the movement from person-ldcused 
thinking to system-focused thinking is essential. Once this 
concept is understood, everything starts to change. Quality 
systems should be the basis for how work is performed, 
how people are held accountable, how people are evalu- 
ated, promoted, or disciplined, and how effectively services 
are provided. The concept of stakeholders or customers is 
still problematic, however. Mf we can manage our institu- 
tions with the customers in mind, we will have come a long 
way to redefining higher education" (Seymour and Collett 
1991. p. 25). 

based on experience implementing the quality principles, 
one college president observed: 

ihc quality niorenient is still in process. Within the next 
sei vraj years our ( k 1 reef >( ions will change significantly as 
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new learning is applied. The fact ihcit one day ire trill Ixt 
rethinking old ideas in light of nan iiudeisUmding should 
not cause us concern: instead of apologizing for baring 
to shift gears, ire will he aintre that peisonal groirth and 
learning are taking place U.eWu le 1993. p. 21). 

'['lull awareness is the reward lor implementing the quality 
principles. Although the benefits of the effort to implement 
quality are not always quantifiable, some positive results are 
commonly cited. People actively engaged in the quality 
movement in higher education say that the quality move- 
ment can achieve efficiencies, raise morale, show good 
stewardship of funds, and win public trust — "lime has been 
saved, costs have been reduced, people have been empow- 
ered at all levels, and morale has risen” (Conte 1990. p. 

33) — but in the short term it is hard to measure cost savings 
(Marchese 199.3). 

Improved communication and improved customer satis- 
faction were two key benefits cited by approximately 63 
percent of the respondents in one survey (Freed. Kingman, 
and Fife 199*1). Approximately 30 percent of the respondents 
cited improved coordination and increased morale; approxi- 
mately 30 percent indicated less rework and a changed cul- 
ture. The study also discovered that the major frustration 
with the quality movement was she perception that it is a 
fad ((>3 percent), followed by the fact that implementation of 
the quality principles is time-consuming (62 percent) (see 
also Seymour 1992 and Seymour and Collett 1991). 

The time involved and the support needed from senior 
leaders were frequently mentioned frustrations of imple- 
menting the quality principles (ITeed. Klugman, and Fife 
199 1). I wen so. the majority of respondents indicated that 
the benefits outweigh the costs and frustrations. Although 
they would have done some things differently, the consen- 
sus was that they would do it again. "Just gel started" they 
said repeatedly, supporting the notion that "there is no right 
way" and the important decision is to begin the quality jour- 
ney and to learn in the process. 

"In our classrooms we encourage students to examine 
competing theories, test assumptions, create learning situa- 
tions, and use critical thinking skills. Perhaps this is the time 
to apply what we leach to what we do' (Seymour and 
Collett 1991. p. 2<S). Quality is not a task to be added to 
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people's lists of jobs. It should be an "everyday way of do- 
ing business" (Wolverton 1993. p. 2). The principles are not 
new or unique; what is new is the recognition that institu- 
tions must make a systematically conscious pursuit of qual- 
ity, committed to all the principles simultaneously. Doing so 
may require a revolution in thinking and an evolution in 
practice, a dramatic change in the culture. Il is difficult to 
unlearn behaviors that were successful in the past and tradi- 
tionally reinforced through rewards: therefore, transforming 
higher education institutions with the quality principles will 
not he easy, nor will the process be expedient. The princi- 
ples cannot be adopted piecemeal: The quality movement 
will be successful only if the principles are implemented 
simultaneously, adapted for each particular institution and 
improved over time. 

Linear thinking still dominates most menial models used 
for critical decisions, but quality organizations make deci- 
sions based on shared understandings of relationships and 
patterns of change (Senge 1990). The principles require a 
disciplined approach that takes lime and dedication. 

The quality principles also involve a personal commit- 
ment to changing the mental model, which in turn trans- 
forms the culture of the institution. \Ve must “commit our- 
selves to operate in a way that we believe in because il is 
what we have to do. . . . To live out a way of operating that 
we alone believe in gives real meaning to our work and to 
our lives" ( block 1989. pp. 19-1-95). Meaningful and lasting 
change starts on the inside and works its way out. There- 
fore. change cannot be imposed from the outside and ex- 
pect it to be welcomed or to last (Tice 1993). 

Utimately. the quality movement is all about people. It is 
discovering how to learn, to grow, and to continue to im- 
prove personally and. by extension, institutionally. In educa- 
tion. quality is also about improving for the lives of those 
touched in the teaching process (Bonstingl 1993). Because 
quality is personal, it is everyone's responsibility. To make 
this point. Doming always concluded his seminars with the 
same five words: "I have done my best" (Walton 1986). 

An analogy that embodies several of the quality principles 
is a (lock of geese on the wing. Their system of living in a 
Y“ formation represents individuals who are aligned toward 
a common goal and share a common direction and sense of 
community. The lead goose breaks the airflow, making it 
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easier for the other geese ro follow because they are travel- 
ing on one another's thrust. When the lead goose tires, an- 
other goose takes its place, so the other geese must adjust to 
the continually changing leaders to accomplish the task at 
hand. More important, each goose is responsible for its own 
performance on the team. The geese fly in a wedge, but 
they land in waves (Graham and Lc Baron 1994). 

In summary, people should put aside their old ways of 
thinking (the old culture), learn to be open with others 
(quality leadership and the delegation of decision making), 
understand how their company (or institution) really works 
(a locus on systems), form a plan that everyone can agree 
upon (vision, mission, and outcomes driven), and then work 
together to achieve that vision (collaborate) (Peter Senge, 
cited in Dumainc 1994). 

Northwest Missouri State University is an institution that 
early on decided to embrace the quality principles under the 
leadership of a president who champions quality. 

At Xurtbnvst . we bare kept our eyes on what uv call a 
" culture of quality” for a long time. Achieving such a 
culture has been a driving force in our planning and 
dcrelopment . . . for nearly a decade. \X'e be/ i ere that 
such an enrironnient prorides the impetus for change . 
the support for risk taking, the commitment to continu- 
ous improrenienf. This culture is the culture for quality 
(Vanl)ykc 1 99 S. p. xi). 

President Ronald Reagan summarized the quality princi- 
ples at the first ceremony honoring winners of the Malcolm 
Baklnge N;i' :, .nal Quality Award: 



7 he < me trait that characterizes these triuners is that 
they realize that quality itupnn vment is a ncrer-eudiug 
process. a companyu'idc effort in which erery irorker 
plays a critical part, . . . ’these awards are it 'on by com- 
panies, hut they are earned by iudiriduals working 
together in the quest for excellence ( Khel 1 99 1 . p. 12). 



Continual success depends on being better tomorrow 
than today, and it is the basis for continuous improvement. 
The quality principles will not give us all the answers, but 
they force us to ask the right questions. And the questions 
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being asked about quality improvement reflect a change in 
thinking about work and about institutions. 

The quality principles are neither a panacea nor easy to 
implement. 'They require time, patience, and determination, 
but the institutions that have begun the journey believe the 
effort is worth it (American Association 1994 , Freed and 
Klugman 1996 ). What kind of commitment does it take to 
systematically practice the quality principles and how long 
should it last? Deming’s response to that question was "for- 
ever" (Sashkin and Kiser 1993 ). 
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